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Baron A. de Meyer, Photographer 


R. H. SCHUMACHER 


“ HE Titled Photographer,” they called 
him, he who held an exhibition at the 
Photo-Secession Galleries, No. 291 

Fifth Avenue, New York City, January last. As 
this display was accorded the approval of pro- 
fessional and amateur photographers, Baron de 
Meyer may really be called a photographer ; 
not an ordinary one, however, but a photo- 
grapher of the upper and lower classes of man- 
kind. As he does not belong to the mediocrity, 
he is privileged to select his models or subjects 
where individuality is developed the strongest — 
that is, in the highest and lowest stations of life, 
for people of these two spheres are freer from 
pretensions than are those of the mediocrity. 

As to what the modern portrait ought to be, 
it is not our desire to go into these details just 
here. But that which can be done regarding 
dignity of circumstances in photography may be 
learned by a glance at de Meyer’s photographs. 

If the photographer wishes to get a true con- 
ception of the photographic art he must deal 
not only with its laws, but he must look around— 
in the surrounding fields of art. The first con- 
dition to produce something entitled to be called 
a work of art is “ Kunstempfinden ” and the 
power of artistic understanding. From this 
may come some good results. We must be 
trained in art, just as we are trained in any sci- 
ence ; and in order to do this it is necessary that 
we try to discover just what art means. 

Art is a product of the conception of the 
philosophy of life ; without the philosophy and 
conception of life it is changeable. Many 
people believe and claim that there is but one 
art and, consequently, but one conception of 
art. This is true in so far as philosophy rec- 
ognizes that art is altered with the alteration of 
one’s conception of life. There is but one con- 
ception of life at a given time, and one for art; 
but as soon as one’s conception of life changes, 
one’s feeling for art also changes. 

For that reason one may, for example, talk 
about art of the seventeenth, eighteenth and 


nineteenth centuries. We may recognize this 
objectively but not subjectively. We do not 
sympathize with it, as we have quite another 
conception of life than had the courtiers of 
Louis XV. 

Now Baron de Meyer, being a courtier of 
modern times, presents us an art with which it 
is worth while to linger. De Meyer has been 
under the direct influence of the American 
Secessionists. His whole sympathies are with 
the work they have done. He himself has 
stated this publicly on many occasions. This, 
in itself, would seem to show that he is a 
man of some importance. He knows his own 
worth; and he need not hide the influences in 
his evolution. In other words, de Meyer, in 
spite of influences, is not an imitator. He 
stamps his individuality upon everything he 
does ; he is an originator. Like Alfred Stieg- 
litz, he belongs to the free-thinkers in art. The 
exhibition at the Secession Gallery has been 
nothing short of a brilliant demonstration of 
de Meyer’s ability as a photographer. In this 
gallery no photographs have been shown in two 
years. During that time Rodin, Cezanne, 
Matisse, Gordon Craig, Picasso and other giants 
of the modern art world have attracted select 
audiences to the little place. These same au- 
diences — always expecting to find the best, the 
most alive done in modern art —came and saw 
the de Meyers and found in them genuine pleas- 
ure. This was, indeed, not only a severe test of 
de Meyer as an artist, but of photography itself. 
De Meyer is, as Stieglitz would term it, a 
“purist ” in photography. The prints exhibited 
were carefully selected from his entire produc- 
tions and were, virtually, all straight-platinum 
prints made from enlarged negatives, 11 x 14; 
the original negatives being 8 x 10. 

We find in Baron de Meyer’s art something 
which stands for truth, sincerity and simplicity. 
In order to illustrate these qualities one must be 
in an absolutely unprejudiced mind when he 
studies, or when he portrays, a subject; and in 
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this respect de Meyer shows himself a master. 
A keener consciousness of what he is giving out 
than that of de Meyer, especially concerning his 
portraits, is really hard to find. 

Everyone should have seen de Meyer’s 
portraits of women which were exhibited in the 
gallery. In order to secure a correct judgment 
of the value of a piece of art, it is necessary 
to go to woman. She is much nearer to the 
world of sentiment than is man, who, with few 
exceptions, lacks the feeling for art-impressions 
because of his technical training for the profes- 
sions and for the sciences. Some women have 
an inborn love of art, therefore they are fair 
judges of de Meyer’s work; and, in order to 
prove his sincerity, de Meyer has frankly con- 
fessed to me that he himself has learned much 
from women and also from his models. Cer- 
tainly the artist who reproduces a head on 
account of its beautiful lines, and a well-formed 
figure, must possess a spiritual gift, or he 
would not be able to express the individuality 
of his model. Genuine spirituality is found 
only in rare individuals; public opinion is ever 
without spirituality. Mozart’s “ Don Giovanni ” 
was hissed off the stage when it was first given 
at Milan, merely because Mozart did not appeal 
to the vanity and the lower instincts of the 
Milanese of that period. De Meyer never con- 
descends to appeal to the unrefined. If the 
slums appeal to him, in that he finds characters 
there useful to him as models, it is because 
behind a stern reality he also sees the humorous 
side of the subject. It is the same sense of 
humor that one finds in his Dresden-china still- 
life, and his “ Punch and Judy.” His purity of 
taste and his sense of humor lead him instine- 
tively to the light. 

One of the chief charms of Baron de Meyer’s 
photographs is his management of light. He seems 
to understand its full value, and to like to play 
with it in endless variations. In many cases he 
uses electric light. It is marvelous how great is 
his range of photographic octaves ! His shadows 
are exquisite and, when closely examined, 
reveal beautiful modulations, while, at the same 
time, the middle tones keep their relative value 
and the highlights lose none of their piquancy. 
To those who know the photographic technical 
difficulty to obtain such results, de Meyer’s 
photographs must ever be a pleasure and a 
source of admiration. To achieve such results 
shows him to be a master of his medium. His 
aim is to get a negative which is right. He 
uses no special brand of plates and has no secret 
developer ; he merely relies upon his experience 
and gives full time to his exposures. In short, 
he believes in the old precept, “‘ Expose for the 


shadows,” and then develops with brains. De 
Meyer knows what he is after before he starts 
and does not rely upon accident. His work is 
devoid of trickery. He lacks the “ arty” quality 
which is unfortunately such a dominant factor 
in that part of the American pictorial photo- 
graphic world which has been endeavoring to 
imitate the real secession without understanding 
its underlying principles. I fear there will be 
endless imitators of de Meyer’s still-life studies ; 
but I feel convinced that although seeing certain 
external qualities of de Meyer’s work, they will 
lack in their imitations all the genuine merit of 
the original sources of inspiration. 
“< 
The Quest of the Picturesque 

For most of us the tyranny of circumstances 
has placed the pleasures of traveling out of 
reach. The wonders of Europe are familiar to 
us only at second hand. Venice is but a dream 
city whose canals and palaces we may read of 
but never see; the Orient, 2 modern version of 
the * Arabian Nights” which we cannot visit 
save through the magic of imagination. 

But even in our New World setting, with all 
its erudeness, its commercialism, its lack of much 
historic background, those who have “ eyes to see” 
can still discern the presence of the picturesque. 

In the crowded streets of the metropolis, in 
the fantastic roof lines, the cafion-like vistas, lurk 
a thousand possibilities of composition, color and 
design. The giant network of the bridges, the 
confusion of the wharfs, the glimpse of mast and 
funnel and passing sail, or the myriad colors of 
a marketplace where every fruit and vegetable 
seems like a dab of color on an artist’s palette, — 
who can fail to feel their poetry, their power of 
suggestion, their possibilities of beauty’ Even 
in the tall chimneys of a modern factory with 
grimy halo of smoke one feels the symbolism, 
the tremendous force of modern industry in 
which the magnificent and the sordid are so 
closely allied. 

And in the country, where nature has not yet 
been dethroned, how can one help find pic- 
turesqueness?’ Our hills, woods and meadows 
may lack ruined castles, historic legends and 
other Old World charms, but they still have the 
endless pageant of the seasons, the perpetual 
miracles of night and day, those subtle mysteries 
of the atmosphere, whose magic veils beautify 
the most prosaic landscape. So everywhere, if 
we walk with seeing eyes, we may cultivate the 
artist’s vision, and in the changing world about 
us, in sunlight or shadow, through mist or rain, 
find some glimpse of loveliness, some fragment 
of the picturesque. — The Craftsman. 
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LADY X 


BARON DE MEYER 


A Thanksgiving-Afternoon 


E. L. C. MORSE 


AST Thanksgiving, the ** Missis and the 
kids” being away, I gave a dinner to 
some of my old friends. We did ample 

justice to the occasion and lingered at the table 
talking over old times until the maid told us that 
so much tobacco smoke was bad for the canaries, 
and we adjourned to my own private, particular 
“den”? — an institution barred to the gentler 
sex ; to bill-collectors; book-agents and orange- 
grove promoters. 

These congenial cronies, comfortably seated 
and lighting-up afresh, began to rally me on my 


photographic hobby with that frankness and 
perspicuity which, I believe, once led a philoso- 
pher to exclaim in bitterness: “Good Lord, 
deliver me from my friends ; I can take care of 
my enemies myself.” But a man can’t quarrel 
with old friends — particularly after a Thanks- 
giving dinner. 

My “Job’s Comforters’’ were four in num- 
ber. Smith (I'll call him Smith for this oeca- 
sion) is a scientific chemist and experimenter for 
one of the big trusts; never cared for art, but is 
strong on science. Brown, an expert surgeon, 
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PUNCH AND JUDY 
BARON DE MEYER 


used in his early days to dabble a little in water- 
colors, rather shamefacedly, at college, and was 
rather strong on Greek temples, friezes, peri- 
styles and that sort of thing. Jones is a cor- 
poration attorney with a penchant for social 
work. Robinson is a business man, constructs 
docks, elevators and dredges; vessel-owner and 
head of the towing-trust ; could buy and sell the 
whole lot of us. 

None of these men ever made a photograph 
in his life, nor knows an anastigmat from a men- 
iscus ; never heard of metol, and couldn’t tell 
Seltona from Cyco. After graduation they went 
out into the world without an extra dollar, but 
with stout hearts and clear brains. 

As they sat in my den last Thanksgiving, they 
were the same true lads as of yore; a little more 
sedate perhaps; a little balder, and considerably 
more mature ; but just as incisive and merciless, 
though amiable as ever. They had made their 





way in the world honestly and fairly ; they were 
typical, trained, clean-cut Americans, lovers of 
the good and true and beautiful, but despised 
humbug and cant. Innocent of the fads and 
whims of the photographie world, they launched 
out into criticisms untrammeled by traditions or 
mechanical limitations of lens, plate and paper. 
To me, they represented the average intelligent 
public opinion of the world. I shall endeavor 
to give the readers of PHoro-Era these candid 
opinions of my friends on photography as they 
gave them to me, sitting in my den and gazing 
at each other through wreaths of smoke, while 
outside Lake Michigan sobbed and murmured, 
and the November wind soughed through the 
oaks, loosening dead leaves that zigzagged down 
to the dead grass below. 

“ Well, old man,” said Brown, knocking the 
ashes from his cigar into my waste-basket, ** what 
is your particular form of photographic idiocy ¢ ” 
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‘“‘ Lantern-slides,” said I modestly. ‘ Mak- 
ing and coloring slides.” 

“Hm,” said Robinson, “ I suppose a man must 
have some sort of diversion in the intervals of 
teaching civics and history to youngsters. I 
never thought it of you. However, it is cer- 
tainly better than playing poker, betting on the 
ponies or drinking whiskey. Trot out the slides, 
old man.” 

I did. I draw a curtain over the scene that 
followed. First they agreed unanimously that 
every last one of them was pure rubbish. Then 
they said that they were all very, very good. 
Then they began to comment on individual 
slides. Smith said he never saw red hematite 
of that color; Robinson said the river scene 
was good, but really the Cyclone was never so 
clean as all that —very flattering to him, the 
owner, but it was not ‘True Art.” Brown said 
I overdid a blue shadow in a snow scene, and 
nobody ever saw such colors in a sunset. At 
this juncture I caught Smith nudging Jones, 
who was just getting ready to say something 
horrid. I gathered up the slides and put them 
back in the box. I knew the crowd for a lot of 
incorrigible “ joshers.” We had always joked 
each other, asking Robinson when the U. S. 
government was going to get after his Trust, 
and when Jones made a political speech we told 
him it was a play to the gallery. We asked 
Brown if it were really true that he sewed up a 
thimble in a man whose appendix he had just 
removed. It was clearly useless to try to get 
an honest opinion about anything that any one 
of that crowd ever did. 

Smith picked up a copy of the PHoro-Era 
lying on the table. 

“ Anything of yours here ?”’ said he. 

“Nary a picture,” said I. “ But there is a 
lot of pictures in that magazine about which I 
should like your serious, honest opinion, pro- 
vided you will solemnly swear to tell the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth —as 
it appears to you.” 

They held up their hands and took the oath. 
I have reason to believe that they respected 
their oath in the criticism that followed. 

The first number they fell foul of was for 
August, 1911 — Duehrkoop’s Head of a Young 
Girl. 

“Go easy now,” said I, “that is by one of 
the best photographers in the world.” 

“T call that magnificent,” said Brown. “I 
tremble to think what effect the original would 
have had on me when I was one-and-twenty. 
She is a Greek goddess.” 

‘‘T suppose it’s a matter of individual taste,” 
said Jones, “but that picture makes me feel un- 








comfortable because there is no space about it. 
The poor thing seems to be hemmed in and 
could not move without striking something. I 
want more space.” 

“So doTI, as a rule, 
rigidity of the frame seems to comport with the 


” said Smith, “ but the 
rigidity of the picture. Observe the almost 
geometrical arrangement. Neck; nose; and 
parting in the hair —all vertical. Brows, eyes 
and mouth horizontal. All this is relieved by 
the curve of the hair ribbon, shape of the head 
and the slope of the shoulders. The idea of 
balance is further emphasized by those large 
masses of black beside the head. It is a beau- 
tiful mathematical demonstration, relieved by 
the exquisite beauty of girlhood.” 

I next showed them another portrait by 
Duehrkoop — “ Mrs. Melvin H. Sykes,” in the 
November PuHoro-Era, page 245. They were 
silent a moment. 

“T congratulate Mr. Sykes,” said Robinson. 

“ There is a trifle more space about the head 
in this ease,”’ said Jones, “still I feel as if the 
lady were peeping out at us from a confined 
place, and if she were to move suddenly, she 
would surely bump her head against the top of 
the frame.” 

“ And you, Brown? ” said I. 

Brown cleared his throat. ‘ This,” said he, 
“is a sort of semi-rustic, semi-juvenile and semi- 
matronly picture.” 

“ Impossible,” interjected Smith, who is strong 
on mathematics. “There are just two halves 
in a whole, and semi means half.” 

‘“‘ As I was saying,” continued Brown, “there 
is a sort of debonair air about the picture, a 
sort of noli me tangere hauteur tempered with 
an evasive piquancy. The general effect of 
roundness comports admirably with the lady’s 
expression. Yet,” added he after a pause, “ if 
that hood were drawn in an inch tighter over 
her left shoulder, it would spoil the picture.” 

I showed them * At the Opera,” same num- 
ber, page 236. 

“ Triangles,” said Smith, “are interesting in 
Trigonometry, but I don’t like too many of 
them in pictures.” 

Quoth Jones: “If the play is so interesting 
that the sisters seize each other’s hand, why 
should the lady on the left have her right hand 
hanging in such a limp and dégagé attitude, as it 
were? We have four triangles in the picture : 
two with arms and two with fingers — too much 
of a good thing.” 

I showed them portrait number II., page 233. 

Robinson held it up to the light, adjusted his 
glasses, and said: 

“T presume the man has a right arm, but I 


” 
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can’t see it. He has a right hand manifestly, 
and I infer that he has a left hand, though it 
seems to be suspended in space. These spec- 
tral hands beckoning towards one from abysmal 
space none of that for me: it’s too spooky. 
I prefer to see things as they are in real life.” 

I turned to the October number and showed 
them the portrait on page 182. 

Jones scrutinized the picture closely. 

“If those white patches across the nose and 
at the roots of the hair were on a piece of mucous 
membrane my duty as a physician would com- 
pel me to inform the Board of Health at once.” 

“And the clawing effect in the lower left- 
hand corner of the picture hardly accords with 
my ideas of the esthetic,” said Brown. 

“ Well,” said I, taking up the August number 
and turning to page 81, * how does that strike 
your” 

They were all silent; not a man spoke. I 
looked at Brown. 

Brown stroked his beard a while and said : 

“The attitude of the lady is decidedly 
farouche.” [Brown is so fond of airing his 
French at inappropriate occasions.|] ‘ She 
seems to be surprised at the sudden intrusion of 
somebody not expected. The left hand is struck 
up in an attitude of defense; and yet that right 
hand is the very embodiment of repose. And 
by the way, is she at her best smiling quite so 
broadly and showing so much of her gums? 
That combination of teeth, bristling hair and 
defensive attitude is unpleasantly suggestive of 
‘Wild animals I have known.’ What is that 
stuff she has over her shoulders? It looks like 
cheesecloth. In what circumstances do ladies 
wear cheesecloth over their neck and shoulders ? 
She is sitting close to a table and apparently is, 
or ought to be, engaged at something at the 
table — yet I can’t see a thing on the table to 
justify her position there.” 

“And this one,” said I, turning to page 76 
of the same number. ‘“ What do you think of 
it, Smith?” 

“The girl is so pretty that I hate to find 
fault with the picture, but what puzzles me is 
that house in the background. Got a ruler 
handy 7 ” 

I had, and gave him one. 

* Height of the lady in the picture, 4 1/2 
inches. Height of door in the house, 1/16 inch. 
Ratio of 72 to 1. I haven’t my tables with me, 
but the distance must be enormous, and I marvel 
that one can see so clearly, and yet somehow the 
house doesn’t seem to be so far off. Then again, 
that light bothers me. Her train is so very 
bright and clear, and about two feet behind her 
I can hardly make out the ground on which she 








is standing. Evidently there is a meteorological 
condition here unrecognized by the U. 8S. 
Weather Bureau.” 

“ Well, here is one that ought to suit you, old 
bachelor that you are,” said I, showing him page 
90, August number. 

“ It’s a sweet little tad, and the mother isn’t 
half bad, but — though I say it with all diffi- 
dence — her dress doesn’t fit well in the back.” 

He looked a moment longer, brushed the pic- 
ture with his hand, then took off his glasses, 
rubbed them with his handkerchief, took another 
look and shook his head. 

“* What’s wrong?” I ventured. 

“T am puzzled: I can see those daisies per- 
fectly plain six inches in front of the boy, and 
yet daisies six inches behind the boy are almost 
invisible.” 

“ The idea,” I explained, “ is to obscure the 
unessentials and to concentrate attention on the 
essentials.” 

* But,” said he, * just look. The boy’s hand 
is clearer than his face. Is it a picture of the 
boy’s hand primarily and his face incidentally, 
or vice versa? Which is which? ” 

Getting no answer from me, he went on. 

** Now there is the same fault on page 79, 
Portrait of a Boy. Presumably he has two 
shoulders. The right one is hidden as unessen- 
tial, but the left one is given with great distinct- 
ness. You can see the texture of his left sleeve, 
but you can’t distinguish the front of his dress. 
Now on page 75,” he continued, warming up to 
his subject, ‘you can see the threads in that 
cheesecloth on the right shoulder, but on the 
left it is so indistinct that I thought at first that 
the poor girl had lost her arm.” 

* Maybe,” I assented, *‘but how about this 
scene?” turning to “Spring on the Bronx,” 
page 169, October number. 

“ To be perfectly frank with you, it distresses 
me. Given atmospheric conditions in which the 
human eye — the normal human eye — can see 
the near side of that stream so distinctly that 
one can distinguish each blade of grass, even the 
play of light and shade on each individual spear 
in the foreground; it is utterly absurd to rep- 
resent the other side of the bank of such a 
narrow stream as obscured. No normal human 
eye sees things in that way, and even if art is 
an interpretation of things seen — even through 
the medium of individual fancy — nevertheless 
I claim that the art of that picture, and others 
of its sort, is false art, and that means no art.” 

“Tt is not even Science,” interpolated Smith. 
* The only conceivable hypothesis that will sat- 
isfy the phenomenon as presented to us is that 
a thick mass of cloud had intervened between 
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the two banks — and of that there is no evidence 
in the picture.” 

Picking up the August number, Brown’s face 
lightened up. 

* There,” said he, turning to the pictures by 
Whitehead, * there is a combination of truth and 
art. ‘The Distant Toon’ (he’s Scotch, of 
course) — now that is what I calla good, truthful 
And it is just about as such a scene 


picture. 
Just look at 


would appear to the normal eye. 
that ‘ Where Once the Garden Smiled.’ Why, 
man, you can feel the distances. And _ that 
picture below it — just look how things grad- 
ually fade away in the picture, just as they 
do in normal vision. Does Velasquez or Franz 
Hals show one shoulder only? Does Constable 
or Delacroix muddle distance ? ” 

While he paused for breath, Jones broke in: 

*T remember that when I was a boy, father 
had a picture taken of the farm from a high 
hill. The photograph was regarded as a work 
of art because you could see everything a mile 
off just as plainly as you could ten feet away. 
Every tree, every rock, every bough, every leaf 
stood out like copperplate. No normal eye 
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could see like that except by the aid of a tele- 
scope. And, by the same token, it seems to 
me that photographers have nowadays gone to 
the opposite extreme —- some of them at least — 
their work is too presbyopic.” 

“In fact,” said Robinson, “they need to call 
at the oculist’s and get fitted for glasses. Now 
that man Whitehead, whoever he is” — 

*“ Honk, honk, honk,” sounded at the door. 

Robinson looked at his watch. 

“Just in time. Get your things; plenty of 
room in the car, and I have the tickets, fourth 
Afterwards, we’ll have some crackers and 
Come along.” 


row. 
cheese — and mineral water. 


* * * * * * * 


As I lay in bed that night I turned over in 
my mind the various criticisms, honest and 
straightforward, that my friends had made. I 
have not reported the good things they said — 
photographers all know their good points only 
too well. Sometimes we can learn much by 
getting a view from a different angle. Person- 
ally I feel that Messrs. Smith, Brown, Jones 
and Robinson are largely in the right. 
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The Vice of Retouching 


W. S. CROLLY 


O good an authority as d’Arcy Powers 
recently wrote: ‘“* Most retouching is un- 
necessary ; all of it is dangerous.” 

Retouching needs little explanation ; literally 
volumes have been written in its exploitation. 
Like charity it covers a multitude of sins — and 
alleged sins. First, it softens harsh shadows due 
to bad lighting or bad development. Secondly, 
it changes the false contours caused by the color- 
false ordinary plate’s rendering red patches as 





depressions. Thirdly and everlastingly, at the 
hands of the professional it flatters the subject 
and often establishes that consummation devoutly 
to be wished for —the pleased customer. But 
not always ; occasionally some intelligent patron, 
wroth at being treated like a mindless ignora- 
mus, will ask his friend the amateur, why in 
the name of the incorporated sins the profes- 
sionals persist in so villainously scratching up a 
plate which looked good in the unretouched proof. 
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Retouching is the choice of two evils — often 
the greater. For the beauty and glow of the 
chemical process it substitutes inert graphite ; 
for the at-least living, if cruel, record of the 
lens it offers the lifeless stroke of the hand and 
mind untrained in drawing; and for mobility 
and expressive skin-texture it sets up the deadly 
mechanical *‘ modeling,” variously imitative of 
porcelain, eggshell or rough pottery. It is the 
enemy of life and truth, has little to do with art, 
and is the master-tool of artifice. What little 
retouching is permissible should be done by 
artists, that the expressiveness of the drawing- 
stroke may enter into and complement the work 
of the lens. But if you are not an artist indeed, 
let your retouching be as little as possible, as 
sympathetic as may be, and let the love of life 
and truth enter into your work; so, being arti- 
zans, we may humbly approach to some of the 
dignity and beauty of art. ; 

Reverting to the subject of professional re- 
touching, and without wishing to incur the 
indictment of esthetic snobbishness, the writer 
flatly maintains that most professional retouch- 
ing isa thing of incompetent, vulgar horror. It 
rarely has even the merit of good mechanical 
technique. The public, on the whole, neither 
admires nor demands its excesses. It is merely 
one more time-honored asinine tradition foisted 
on us by the profession ; and, although the pro- 
fessionals retouch less than formerly, the output 
is generally cruder than the old-fashioned por- 
celain-finish variety. Most customers recognize 
the fallacy of the business, but regard it as a 
necessary or at least an unavoidable evil. The 
writer does not refer to the careful five minutes’ 
attention which might be profitably given to 
even a technically-good negative, but to the ex- 
cessive “ working-up” which seems to be ‘still 
the fashion. The general enthusiasm shown 
for even a fairly decent unretouched amateur 
kodak portrait should give the professional 
photographer something to cogitate over. 

Therefore, advice about retouching had better 
be reduced to Punch’s matrimonial aphorism : 
“don’t.” Use a panchromatic plate, a two or 
three times ray-filter, and light correctly ; or if 
you must use ordinary methods, expose amply 
and use a controlled weak development, and, of 
course, a plate giving good gradation. The rela- 
tion of shadow to highlight in portraits as gen- 
erally lighted is actinically often one to ten, yet 
the exposure is optimistically regulated for the 
bright side. With proper exposure and proper 
development, correct and rounded “ modeling ” 
and luminous shadows may be obtained with the 
face at right angles to the light and no reflector ; 
but underexposure and concentrated develop- 


ment on the ordinary red-blind plate gives false 
color-values in the negative. 

As usually practised, retouching consists 
chiefly in lightening the shadows or scraping 
down the overdeveloped highlights with the 
etcher. Formerly the best of this sort of thing 
displayed at least the refinement of a highly-cul- 
tivated if mechanical technique, with its exqui- 
site finish and attention to details; but most of 
the product to-day is frankly and chiefly com- 
mercial, and the examination of the average 
portrait shows a carved wooden face, scored and 
scratched with impossible shorthand curlycues 
and snaky figures resembling neither the human 
skin nor the hide of any animal extant. This 
frenzied arabesqueing is called “graining,” a 
technical term once confined to the ruder craft 
of the woodwork-painter. Even a gifted artist 
could not make that sort of treatment plausi- 
bly suggest the human integument. The term 
“ modeling ” refers to the sum total achieved by 
bridging the abrupt highlights and false shad- 
ows. This establishes the contour, usually with 
the certainty and expressiveness of a hard 
boiled egg. 

There is no instruction in retouching beyond 
a few warnings what not todo. It is grasped 
either quickly or not at all. The writer person- 
ally knew of a novice who practised unavailingly 
for three years. Others learn to do clean, neat 
but slow work in a week’s time. Almost any- 
one can learn enough for amateur purposes, for 
reasons previously stated, but unless you have an 
eye capable of extremely shrewd concentration 
and of distinguishing a dise of confusion of at 
least one two-hundred-and-fiftieth of an inch, 
and can mentally see the contour of a face in 
the reverse shades of the negative, even when 
utterly broken down by the shortcomings of the 
“operator,” you have hope to become an expert 
professional retoucher. This is just as well, for it 
may stimulate you to be a genuine photographer, 
to exercise care in the technical processes and 
thus avoid the bugbear of the profession. You 
may, however, develop into a fair faker at turn- 
ing out machine-made gallery stock noses and 
white pasteboard foreheads. But it is the skilled 
retoucher, with almost an intuition for restoring 
parts lost through the carelessness or incompe- 
tence of the “ operator,” who is the well-salaried 
joy of his employer. 

So the best retouching is the “ irreducible 
minimum,” pending the day when someone in- 
vents the fairly truthful non-filter plate and rele- 
gates retouching to the scrap-heap along with 
the head-rest — that surgical appliance which 
quite justifies that significant appellation “the 
operator.” [See PHoro-Era, July, 1909. Ed.] 
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EVENING ON THE MARSH 


C. H. JONGEJAN 


Re-Toning by Heat 


A. W. H. WESTON 


HE exact physical or chemical change 

that a toned P. O. P. print undergoes 

when subjected to intense heat would 
doubtless prove a very interesting matter for 
investigation. It is my purpose here, however, 
to deal only with the visible effect upon the tone 
of the print and the conditions which seem to 
govern the change. These notes are the result 
of numerous experiments undertaken with a wide 
variety of papers, tones and conditions of heat — 
with the object of finding the relation of one to 
the other in re-toning. 

On my first drawing attention to the process 
about six or seven years ago it was suggested 
that the change was due to damp heat, but this 
theory seems to be disproved by more recent 
experiments. The presence of damp may be 
helpful in a way, and some very pleasant tones 
may be produced by treating the print with 
steam; but quite a distinct tone is obtained by 
toning the print dry, and whether the print is 
backed with damp paper or thoroughly dried 
and then thoroughly excluded from moisture, 
there is no distinct difference in the resulting 
tone or in the time taken to re-tone; which 
seems to prove that moisture is not necessary for 
the change. 

The best way to apply dry heat was found by 
using a good fire or gas-stove and place the print 


in a printing-frame, face to a glass previously 
heated to prevent it cracking. The frame is 
held by the back and moved about as close as 
convenient to the fire, and toning proceeds with 
great rapidity. 

To prove that moisture is not necessary the 
print was thoroughly dried, and another glass, 
also thoroughly dried, was placed on top of the 
print. This, of course, was done only as an 
exptriment, and the second glass making no 
difference may always be omitted. 

The glass in front was necessary to diffuse 
the heat properly, and when it was omitted the 
print toned very unevenly. Altogether an ordi- 
nary printing-frame used as described seems the 
best thing to use for the purpose. ‘The glass is 
likely to crack very often, but it can be replaced 
easily (old negatives are plentiful), and if any- 
thing else is used the progress of re-toning can- 
not be watched so well. 

In testing prints made by different processes 
it was found that gelatino-chloride prints were 
the most susceptible to the change. With self- 
toning prints, or those toned with gold*or com- 
bined gold and lead, the results were much the 
Toned with lead, these prints were still 
subject to re-toning, though not so quickly, but 
when toned with platinum no change could be 
produced in the tone whatever. 


same. 
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Collodion P.O. P. prints were also tested, 
both self-toning and toned with platinum, but 
very intense heat was necessary to produce any 
result at all, and then it was uncertain. It was 
found that even if the collodion was not melted 
or fused into a honeycombed mass by the in- 
tense heat, the paper was very much scorched ; 
and on the other hand steam does not seem to 
affect the tone at all. Although such papers 
may be re-toned it is not practicable to do so. 
Ensyna prints were subject to the test and re- 
toned to a light-brown color, thus adding another 
variety to the wide range possible with this 
paper. Very great heat was required, however. 

Sulphide-toned bromide prints refused to re- 
tone either by steam or dry heat. 

In a wide series of experiments with gelatine 
P.O. P. some interesting results were recorded. 
By treating a series of strips it was found that 
the range of tones produced by re-toning was 
quite different from that produced in the first 
place by ordinary toning with gold ; that is to 
say, two prints toned to different degrees cannot 
be matched by re-toning. 

Then, again, two portions of a print which 
were toned at different speeds, one very slowly, 
the other quickly, re-toned at the same speed, 
but the original tones differed: the final result 
of re-toning was also different. 

In re-toning a wide variety of brands and 
different original tones, it was found that those 
prints re-toned quickly and to a warmer color 
which had had a short toning originally, such as 
prints with a flat, weak image, or prints which 


Light Effects 


had been very lightly toned in the beginning. 

Very strong prints well toned or very much 
over-toned prints took much longer to re-tone, 
and the result was always more of a purple. 

It was found that with prolonged re-toning 
the backs of the prints became scorched, though 
this was not visible on the front ; and, although 
slow and quick re-toning produced the same 
tone finally, the scorching seemed most noticeable 
with the slow re-toning. Gelatine P.O. P. will 
also re-tone very readily with steam — generally 
more readily than with dry heat. The remarks 
made on re-toning by dry heat also apply to 
prints treated with steam, except that the tones 
produced are always warmer in color. 

The operation is very easily effected. Place 
the print in a printing-frame of suitable size 
without a glass, and move it about in a good jet 
of steam issuing from a kettle. Toning takes 
place very quickly, but care must be taken or 
the steam will melt the gelatine surface. 

I have found that treating prints with forma- 
lin makes no difference to the progress of re- 
toning, and it does much to prevent the film 
melting under these very trying conditions. 

The tones produced both by dry heat and 
steam are very pretty and quite unique in their 
range, and as the operation is so simple there is 
no reason why many a badly-toned print should 
not be improved by its application. 

That the practical scope of the process may 
be more widely known is, I trust, sufficient 
excuse for publishing the results of these 
experiments.— British Journal of Photography. 


in Portraiture 


CARINE CADBY 


HOTOGRAPHERS are often asked how 
they get light effects, how light tones 
against a light background are obtained, 

as if it were some special and quite different 
process of photography by which this result was 


achieved, and to which ordinary rules would not 


apply. After all, it is only a very close attention 
to the rules, particularly at the beginning of the 
game, that succeeds; for a light effect is rather 
like a long-division sum — if we start wrong, we 
are lost. We are obliged to exercise a great 
deal of thought and care, before the camera 
comes on the scene at all. 

For instance, if a child-study is our aim, we 
‘annot be too careful about the clothes. A red 
sash, black shoes, or a purple bow would make 
matters very difficult, not to say impossible, and 
all our values would be upset at once, for no 
amount of faking on plate or print will ever 
make that dark place a satisfactory light one. 


The present trend of photography is to 
‘cook ” the long-division sum, and with clever 
handwork on negative and print get the desired 
result. Indeed, some photographers go as far 
as to block out with paint around the figure to 
secure a white background. Such a barbarous 
and cruel trick would not be tolerated in any 
less mechanical art, for a hard line gives no real 
suggestion of a delicate and rounded edge. 
Besides, a white background is not so hard to 
get that such sacrifices need be made to secure 
it. A white sheet with a good light on it will 
answer the purpose quite well. And to keep 
the whole subject in a high key, provided one 
starts fair with a light subject, a full exposure is 
all that is necessary. If legs come out black, 
the exposure has been insufficient. A fair child 
does not need such an ample one; but for dark 
hair, very red cheeks, or sunburnt legs should 
be allowed. — The Amateur Photographer. 
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SHORNE WOOD— DICKENS’ LAST WALK 


The Artists’ Road to Success 


A. L, BALDRY 


THERE is always a certain difficulty in ac- 
counting for the success which an artist makes 
in his profession, a difficulty in explaining ex- 
actly why he secures the degree of popularity 
he enjoys and why he passes other men in the 
race for recognition. If prominence in the art- 
world were always the reward of merit, if the 
man of distinguished ability always secured 
attention as a matter of course, and if popular- 
ity came to him invariably as a direct conse- 
quence of his display of the powers with which 
he was endowed, this difficulty would not exist ; 
it would be pleasantly obvious that he had 
succeeded simply because with his natural 
equipment of high capacities he could not do 
anything else. 

But, unfortunately, there is no such ideal 
connection between merit and success ; the artist 
who enjoys the largest measure of popularity is 
only too often a man of but moderate powers, 
while the genius who has every claim to atten- 


CATHERINE WEED WARD 


tion is frequently allowed to languish in obscu- 
rity. The art-world does not by any means 
accord immediate recognition to its greatest 
men; it forces them, indeed, in far too many 
vases to serve an exacting apprenticeship through 
a long term of years and to struggle hopelessly 
against chilling indifference which saps their 
energies and dulls their enthusiasm. Neglect, 
unluckily, is the commonest reward of merit, 
the penalty which the artist with great gifts has 
to pay for being better than his fellows and for 
presuming to rise above that level of mediocrity 
which the general public so ardently admires. 
The International Studio. 


“< 


PHOTOGRAPHING a personality and taking a 
mere photograph of a person are widely differ- 
ent phases of photography. The latter is merely 
a map or likeness of the individual, while the 
former presents the living individuality of the 
person. One—the product of a picture fac- 
tory ; the other—the expression of genius. 

David J. Cook. 
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Using Up Stale Dryplates 


L. TENNANT-WOODS 


LMOST from the very earliest days of 

dryplates, certain methods have been 

advocated for diminishing chemical or 
light-fog when it is known to exist in an unde- 
veloped plate, and as time went along and stale 
dryplates became more common, and fog due to 
such staleness appeared, the older processes for 
fog-clearing and renovating were modified con- 
siderably, with the result that it is now a very 
simple matter to clear away any latent fog 
before or during development and to make 
stale, fogged, or light-struck plates almost as 
good as new. 

One of the early processes —I used it in 
1895 — necessitated the use of three separate 
baths, viz., solutions of potassium bichromate, 
potassium bromide, and ammonia; and the time 
taken to renovate a plate — exclusive of dry- 
ing — was about three-quarters of an hour, the 
trouble involved being out of all proportion to 
the benefit derived if the plates were few in 
number or small in size. 

Later on, special one-solution renovating-baths 
were introduced and largely used in special 
vases. Many such formule are now quoted, and 
are to be found in one form or another in most 
text-books ; but in my humble opinion and experi- 
ence, such standard solutions are too strong for 
most dryplates ; they reduce the speed too much, 
and give a negative of excessive contrast. 

All renovating-baths must alter the original 
speed of a plate to some extent, and my recent 
investigations have been made with the object 
of finding a method which will lower the speed 
the least, work the most easily and certain, 
economically, and yet give results which are in 
the highest degree satisfactory. The average 
decrease in speed is five times — that is to say, 
a renovated plate needs five times the exposure 
it would require if used in its original state. 

Plates made during the last twenty years keep 
their qualities very much better than the average 
photographer is apt to suppose; but obviously 
the qualities depend upon the way the plates 
have been stored and the atmosphere in which 
they have been kept. It is quite a common 
thing to hear of photographers getting the most 
excellent results upon stale plates, even when no 
special precautions are taken, the reason being 
that such plates have been properly stored in a 
warm, dry and airy place, and not in a damp 
cellar, or on the top shelves of a darkroom, 
where fumes from the gas and sulphide toning- 
baths could reach them. 


Some captious critics may say that they never 
have any old or stale plates, and, should they at 
any time happen to have any, would not go to 
the trouble and expense to renovate them. 
Every worker has a right to please himself in 
the matter; but I should like to point out that 
large batches of doubtful plates may sometimes 
be purchased very cheaply at sales, and, as the 
renovating-bath costs but little, it is possible for 
those who wish, to work economically. 

There are also other advantages. One may, 
for example, accidentally expose an opened box 
of dryplates to actinic light, and fog them; if 
so, the bath will renovate them just as it will 
clear fog from old ones. In a like manner, a 
very rapid plate, not fogged, may be made into 
a slow one. All renovated plates are not only 
made slow, but they are made to give increased 
contrasts; they are therefore specially suitable 
for copying black-and-white pictures and other 
subjects in which the utmost and increased con- 
trast is desired, and the degree of contrast may 
be regulated. 

First, as regards old plates and those which 
through age show a metallic border around their 
edges when fixed and washed. A little-known 
method of treating such plates was advocated 
some time ago by Mr. R. H. Baskett. He 
recommends rubbing the plates with cotton wool 
damped with a mixture of salad oil and Globe 
polish, afterwards polishing off. If properly 
carried out, this method removes the metallic 
markings or stains around the edges, and the 
plates are made virtually free from pinholes ; 
increased speed and absence of halation are 
also claimed. The process, however, needs the 
greatest care, as the sensitive film is so very 
easily damaged. In cases, however, where it is 
not desired to decrease the speed, and when 
increased contrasts are not advisable, the method 
can be used with more or less success. 

The methods I prefer are two in number, and 
the worker may take his choice. One is that of 
treating the stale, unexposed plate with a reno- 
vating-bath, drying and using in the usual way ; 
and the other is that of exposing the stale 
plate without preliminary treatment and develop- 
ing with a special developer — i.e., a developer 
to which is added a few drops of the renovating- 
mixture, this serving to prevent the fog or 
markings of age which might otherwise appear. 
The first method — i.e., the preliminary bath — 
is advisable in severe cases when the fog is 
likely to be something terrible; but the second 
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method — i.e., development — will serve very 
well in cases of slight fogging. The renovating- 
bath is made as follows: 


Distilled water......... 12to 14 oz. 
Potassium bichromate 30 gr. 
Pure hydrochloric acid ...... 15 drops. 


Distilled or boiled water should be used, and 
one of the chief secrets of success is to keep the 
If exposed to light, it 
If it is not con- 


solution in a dark place. 
does not keep and act so well. 
venient to keep it in a dark place, the solution 
may be kept in a stone jug or a dark bottle 
than the standard 
solutions usually recommended ; the latter con- 


The above solution is weake1 


tain, as a rule, about 90 gr. of bichromate and 


12 drops of acid to the ounce. The above bath 
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; but when fog is 





works admirably in most cases 
very bad or extreme contrasts are wanted in the 
negative, the amount of bichromate and acid 
may be doubled. The bichromate must be 
thoroughly dissolved, and if any sediment forms, 
the solution must be filtered before use, or 
allowed to settle and the clear part used. 

The solution, when required for use, is placed 
in a perfectly clean dish — preferably porcelain 
or glass — and in a darkroom, of course. The 
stale or fogged plate is immersed and rocked for 
two minutes, then washed well in running water 
for about two and a half or three minutes, 
when it is ready for drying. The plates take a 
long time to dry naturally, and if one has not 
got a proper dark drying-cupboard, and cannot 
conveniently dry them in the dark, methylated 
The 
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spirit may be used to hasten the process. 





PORTICO AMBERNATH TEMPLE 
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bathed plate, after washing, is drained for a 
few seconds, and placed ina bath of good methy- 
lated spirit for about ten minutes, and then again 
in another bath of spirit for about five minutes, 
after which it will dry very quickly. The plate 
is then ready for use in the usual way. Both 
the speed and the contrast are regulated by the 
amount of bichromate in the bath; the more 
bichromate, the slower will the plate be and the 
greater the contrasts. 

Although any developer can be used with a 
plate treated in this way, some, I find by expe- 
rience, are better than others. Developers which 
contain ammonia are not advisable, and, all 
things considered, the clean-working developers, 
such as hydroquinone, metol, azol and rodinal, 
are the most suitable, as they give the cleanest 
results ; care, however, must be taken to develop 





fully, but in any case development should be 
stopped and the plate fixed the moment any 
trace of fog begins to show. 

There now remains the method of adding the 
renovating-mixture to the developer, which is 
serviceable in cases where the stale plate is used 
without any preliminary treatment. Any devel- 
oper except pyro-ammonia may be used, but I 
prefer metol-hydroquinone or edinol, used rather 
weak. <A serviceable formula for the latter, 
which is not so well known as_ metol-hydro- 
quinone, is: Water 5 oz., edinol 20 gr., soda 
carbonate 14 0z., soda sulphite 14 0z., potass. 
bromide 8 gr. To either or any selected devel- 
oper is added a few drops of the renovating 
(bichromate) bath before pouring upon the plate. 
The quantity added depends upon the age of the 
plates, the amount of fog they show and the 
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result desired. The older the plates, the longer 
should the exposure be and the more of the 
renovating-bath be used. If the worker decides 
upon the development-method in preference to 
the preliminary bath, a stronger stock solution 
may be made up — for example: Water 1 oz., 
potass. bichromate 30 gr., hydrochloric acid 
15 drops. Five drops of the latter or one 
dram of the weaker renovating-bath to each 
ounce of developer used is a good average 
amount; if more is added, development will be 
very slow, as the bichromate mixture is a strong 
restrainer. The negative is then fixed in an 
acid fixing-bath and finally washed as usual. 
The above experiments are based on the orig- 
inal method introduced many years ago by 
Eder, whose formula is: Water 100 to 150, 
bichromate 1, hydrochloric acid 3; but this, in 
my hands, does not work so well as I have been 
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led to suppose it would. Numerous other 
methods have been advocated, as, for example, 
Condy’s fluid mixed with an equal part of 
water, and a two per cent solution of ammonium 
persulphate ; while Abney advises water 2 0z., 
potassium bichromate 10 grains, potassium 
bromide 10 grains —all of which I have tried 
with more or less success. In my opinion, 
however, there is nothing better than the acid- 
bichromate method to restore stale dry-plates. 

The Amateur Photographer. 


“< 


THE question, whether or not photography is 
an art, is of little importance compared to 
whether the photographer is an artist. If so, 
his productions are bound to be works of art. 
It is the man who makes or mars a calling. 


David J. Cook. 


Technical Precision 
FRANK M. STEADMAN 


HOTOGRA PHY is often and justly men- 
tioned as the “ hand-maid ” of the other 
arts and sciences. From the stamp-por- 

trait to the mapping of the stars in the heavens 
photography winds in and out through the needs 
and diversions of mankind, serving with an im- 
portance no one is able to appreciate in its ful- 
ness. but in spite of the richness of her good 
works, this serving maid is an exile from the 
kingdom of exact knowledge. In her own re- 
quirements she is denied the use of simple num- 
bers, for it is said that four times four is eight 
and not sixteen, and that two times sixteen is 
eight and not thirty-two. She must serve largely 
by guessing at her work, since no unit of values 
is extended to her.* She is utterly abandoned 


by all the laws of rational reasoning which lead 
us so easily in all other branches of science — 
from a simple cause to its natural effect. The 
chaotic manner in which photography is prac- 
tised is a disgrace to this age of precision. 
Photography’s service to the world is great 
enough to deserve the immediate and _ hearty 
cobperation of all public and private educa- 
tional institutions in an effort to reduce its ele- 
ments to a science. 


* Ray-convergence —the value in lens-stops— is a simple 
quantity-value, and can be expressed in units and multiples 
of the unit, the same asare now expressed in degrees, inches, 
ounces, etc. As now used in the F-scale, the number 4 indi- 
cates four times the value indicated by number 8. In the 
Uniform System of stops, 8 indicates not one-half, but double 
the value indicated by 16. When we unify stops, they will 
be understood naturally, and the confusion concerning them 
will end. 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF LIGHTNING 
A. B. COVEY 





A Curious Photograph of Lightning 


LOUIS DERR 


HE accompanying picture, sent to the 

Puoto-Era by Mr. A. b. Covey, of 

Traverse City, Michigan, is an unusually 
fine illustration, on a large scale, of the oscilla- 
tory nature of an electric discharge under cer- 
tain conditions. In such eases the electric flow 
is not a simple transfer of electricity from point 
to point, like the flow of water in a river, but a 
violent to-and-fro oscillation which dies out so 
quickly that the composite nature of the spark 
is not evident. Whether the discharge will be 
oscillatory or unidirectional in any given case 
depends on the electrical conditions, and these 
also determine the rapidity of the oscillations. 
In the case of lightning the oscillations are 
relatively slow, while for sparks produced in the 
laboratory they may run up to millions per 
second. 

As one looks carefully at Mr. Covey’s pic- 
ture, with the aid of a magnifier, the images of 
some of the wires appear in the dark space be- 
tween the two flash bands. Since lightning is 


an oscillatory discharge, the double-flash image 
might easily be produced by two of the oscilla- 
tions, the one immediately following the other, 
and if a photograph of lightning is taken with a 
moving camera, this effect is nearly always 
obtained. In this case there was no motion of 
the camera; but if the path of the discharge 
moved, as a strong wind might move it, the 
same double image would be obtained. It will 
also be noticed that there are two images of the 
upper branches of the trees which were, doubt- 
less, violently agitated by the same wind, and 
which double image could have been produced 
only by a double exposure of some sort, most 
probably by two oscillations of the same flash. 


“Z 


Krrep climbing —there is level ground, but 
you are not traveling on it unless you’re looking 
up. The ideal that appears on a level with your 
eye is very likely a bit down-grade. — FE. B. Core, 
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THE OUT-GOING TIDE 


HAROLD A. TAYLOR 


The Tide 


LUE F. VERNON 


ONCE in our lives the tide goes out, 
Leaving a desert of sand; 
Sweeping our lives and dreams away, 


All that was joyful and grand. 


Tangle of seaweed strewn about, 
Far from the rocks where they grew ; 
Lifeless and drear, like hopes that died, 


Moments of rapture we knew. 


Once in our lives are priceless gems 
That vanish like pebbles and shell, 
Leaving us bowed in grief and tears — 


Tears we endeavored to quell. 


Leaving us lone, with empty hands, 
Seeking the treasures we missed, 
Longing for friends gone long before, 
Yearning for lips we have kissed. 


Once in our lives the tide goes out ; 
Yet, while we weep by the shore, 
Foaming and singing the waves roll in, 


Healing the heart that was sore. 


Filling our souls with purer joys, 
*Round us its treasures it hurls, 
Till we behold through tearful eyes 


Millions of shimmering pearls. 
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An Instructive Exhibit of 
Photographs 


CCORDING to our custom during the 

past six years, we have assembled the 
prints which have won prizes and honorable 
mention in our monthly Guild competitions dur- 
ing the past year, and are lending them as a 
pictorial collection to art-museums, photographic 
societies and educational institutions. The ex- 
hibit comprises twelve sections, each represent- 
ing the manner of treating as many different 
subjects, which are as follows: My Favorite 
Photograph ; Decorative Treatment of Trees ; 
The Seasons; Downhill Perspective; Sunlight 
and Shadow ; Landscape with Figures ; Marines ; 
In the Country; Miscellaneous ; Scenic Beau- 
ties of America; Group-Portraits, and Flash- 
lights. ‘The authors of these prints are pro- 
fessional and amateur workers and include artists 
of international repute. The collection numbers 
about one hundred fifty prints which represent a 
high degree of artistic perception, originality, 
poetic expression and technical ability. 

In studying any one of these themes, the 
budding pictorialist cannot but derive fresh and 
practical ideas in picture-making. Artists of 
the brush are admitting the superiority of the 
artistic product of the camera over the painting 
in which the only interest lies in the color- 
scheme —a rather precarious source of enjoy- 
ment to the average layman. 





A Common Fault in Snow-Pictures 
E had the opportunity recently to admire 
a new series of mountain-photographs 
by Sella, the famous Alpine photographer. We 
could not but notice that, in bringing out the deli- 
cate gradations of snowy surfaces and ice-forma- 
tions, Mr. Sella had utterly disregarded the sky, 
which, in most cases of this remarkable series 
of prints, was literally black, showing that a 
color-screen of excessive density had been used. 
This fault we have noticed in snow-pictures 
by other good workers, and consider that it is 
entirely unnecessary, inasmuch as the delicate, 
varying tones of snow and ice may be rendered 
faithfully without, in the least, slighting the sky 
with its many beautiful effects of cloud, mist 
and atmosphere. In recognizing the manifest 
beauty of photographs of this character, crities 
are prone to overlook these technical shortcom- 
ings, or they regard them as unavoidable. 


Coloring Lantern-Slides 

T is astonishing how many persons have taken 

up the business of coloring lantern-slides, 
which requires a degree of skill, knowledge and 
experience possessed by but few. The result is 
that many illustrated lectures to-day, lose much 
of their educational value, for the color of an 
object is often as important as its shape and 
proportions. This is particularly true of sub- 
jects in botany, natural history and spectrum 
analysis. The colorist must have a correct eye 
for the various shades of color and, in repro- 
ducing them according to the original, must 
consider the depth of shade he applies to the 
diapositive, which, when enlarged upon the 
projection-screen by means of the light-source 
previously determined by him, will appear in 
true relation to the original color. Sometimes 
the specialist receives a collection of diaposi- 
tives without any instructions other than to 
exercise his own individual judgment in select- 
ing the colors to be applied and the correct 
quality of the finished picture will be in exact 
ratio to the knowledge he brings to his task. 
It follows, therefore, that persons who have 
lantern-slides which they desire to have painted 
in a manner to yield correct and pleasing pro- 
jections should select their colorists with more 
than ordinary care. 


The Autochrome Bogey 
Te wonderful display of color-photography 


at the last meeting of the Professional Pho- 
tographers’ Society of New York has stirred art- 
circles in this country as never before. Painters 
who hitherto have scoffed at the idea of securing 
absolutely correct color-renderings by means of 
Autochrome-plates — an impression based upon 
their acquaintance with results by incompetent 
experimenters — are beginning to be apprehen- 
sive of their vocation, and that color-photography 
will supplant the brush and palette. But there 
seems to be no reasonable ground for this dis- 
quietude. To be sure, the Autochrome can cap- 
ture the rainbow in all its beauty of form and 
color. It is also true that the process is a flexi- 
ble medium, and that skilled practitioners can 
individualize their work. Even so, they are 
restricted to the use of corrected lenses, and 
until the results of the Autochrome are success- 
fully transferred to paper and multiplied, the 
painter need not fear for the future of his art. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Amateur Photographers 
Conducted by ELIZABETH FLINT WADE 


This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the offi- 
cial organ, is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography, although advanced camerists 
are just as welcome and many are numbered among its members. The aim of the association is to assist 
photographers by giving them information, advice and criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA and by 
personal correspondence. Membership is free and may be obtained by sending name and address to 
PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. Send astamp for complete prospectus. 























Outdoor Photography in March 


Marcu is a month proverbiai for wild winds and 
blustering storms, and those who can do so, hurry south- 
wards to escape the trying days of this unpopular month. 
But however rough and unpleasant the month may be, 
it is the precursor, the forerunner of spring, and there 
are many days when March smiles out at us with as 
cheery and warm a smile as his Egeria-like sister, April. 
Such days lure the amateur forth with his camera, and 
if he be skilful in the use of his lens, he gets pictorial 
effects possible at no other season of the year. The 
sky-portion of the scene is sure to be interesting, for in 
March and April the cloud-forms are unusually striking, 
and the light seems to be just the right condition to 
give us beautiful cloud-pictures. 

Clouds cannot always be secured in the sky of a land- 
scape-picture unless one uses a ray-filter; but some- 
times this useful lens-adjunct defines the clouds too 
sharply, and if there are many in the sky they seem to 
over balance the landscape. Clouds should appear soft 
in texture and delicately defined. Above all, they 
should have roundness, and not be portrayed as flat 
patches on a white ground. 

Film is to be preferred to glass for cloud-negatives, 
for the reason that it may be printed from the reverse 
side, so that the shadows on the clouds may be made to 
coincide with the direction of the shadows in the 
landscape. 

The horizon-line must be included in the field of the 
lens, because clouds taken some distance above the 
horizon will be an anachronism when introduced into 
the sky of a landseape and adjusted along its horizon- 
line. Then, too, the inclusion of the horizon-line in the 
cloud-negative obviates the possibility to make a mis- 
take in the adjustment of the negative and print the 
clouds upside-down as has been done many a time 
and oft. 

Development of the negative should be carried just 
far enough to get nice gradations from middle-tones to 
white, and a slow-working developer will enable one to 
determine when this state is reached. When clouds are 
introduced into a landscape by the method of double- 
printing, the printing-in of the clouds should not be too 
deep, but only enough to give character to the sky 
and help the composition. If printed too deep, they 
may appear as aliens and not as a part of the land- 
scape itself. 

March is the last month of this season in which to 
make pictures of winter wood-interiors. The amateur 
who wishes to enter the Guild contest of ‘“‘ Woods in 
Winter,” which closes March 31, should make the most 
of the early March days. In sheltered spots, buds are 
already swelling, and before one realizes the fact, the 
trees will be covered with the springing leaves. There 


are trees, too, which blossom before they put forth 





leaves. Soft maples belong to this class, and we all 
know the graceful tag-alders, and the soft, furry pussy- 
willows. Indeed, there are many trees and shrubs 
which we shall find perfect surprises to us in March, if 
we have hitherto known them in their later spring and 
summer finery only. Buds and blossoms of early trees 
and shrubs are marvels in their way. Therefore, we 
may expect to catch and keep picture-marvels during 
this month. Think of the opportunity to obtain tree- 
shadow studies, too, with, perhaps, fascinating foot- 
prints of the shy, wood creatures, and maybe a stray 
March hare himself, should he condescend to pause for 
an instant or two in convenient range. 

From these March photographic rambles, one should 
not forget to bring home with him small branches of 
trees and shrubs—particularly those of the willow- 
family; branches from trees that blossom before the 
leaves are out and, likewise, those which don bridal 
finery early, such as the wild-cherry, plum, and crab- 
apple. These twigs placed in water, and in a warm 
room, will soon put forth in succession, leaves — or buds, 
as the case may be —and presently, blossoms. A branch 
of a cherry-tree, thus forced in water, makes an interest- 
ing, progressive photographic study. The branch 
should be placed in a vase which is low in tone and 
simple in line. It should be first photographed within 
a day or two after it has been brought indoors; then 
photographed again when the buds are swollen enough 
to make a distinct difference in the appearance of the 
branch. The successive negatives should be made, 
perhaps, two or three days apart, as the buds swell and 
open, and the leaves appear. One must be careful to 
make each negative with the branch in the same posi- 
tion and the photographie images should be all of the 
same size. Studies of this kind are not only interesting 
to make, but they come under the head of decorative 
work, and may be used in many ways which will sug- 
gest themselves to the versatile amateur. 

Later in the month, one will have opportunities to 
photograph the farmer at his spring work. If one lives 





far enough away from civilization to be free from 
modern machines which do so much of the work 


formerly accomplished by hand, he may be fortunate 
enough to get some very spirited pictures. If one can 
find a farmer sowing grain, one may be able to make an 
excellent study. There are few pictures which express 
more life and action than does ‘“‘ The Sower,” by Millet. 
The composition is very simple. A man with a bag of 
grain is striding across a ploughed field. As he goes, 
he seatters the grain. The lines of the figure are drawn 
in such a spirited manner the man actually seems to 
be in motion. Of course, one cannot hope to attain in a 
photograph so splendid a composition as is this remark- 
able picture, but the treatment of the subject suggests 
what may be attempted with the camera. The modern 
method of planting grain with a machine, while it facili- 
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WAITING FOR SANTA 
CLAUS 

T. W. KILMER 

FIRST PRIZE 
CHRISTMAS-CARDS 


tates and lightens the labor, is obviously less pictur- 
esque than the old way of scattering it by hand, and 
gives no opportunity to produce an artistic genre-study. 

In taking a picture of a man at work outdoors one 
should be watchful of the background. A slight change 
in the position of the camera often makes a vast dif- 
ference in the artistic merit of the finished picture. 

On the point of view chosen depends the value of the 
picture from the artist’s standpoint. One way to select 
a pleasing composition is to practise the method of the 
painter and look at the scene through half-closed eyes. 
When one shuts out the detail in this way it enables him 
to see the forms and positions of the objects ; to dis- 
tinguish the harmonious arrangement of lines and 
spaces. It enables one to judge the lights and shadows 





whether they are in pleasing contrast ; in broad masses ; 
or if the lights are scattered. 

On any of your visits to a picture-gallery have you 
rolled up your catalog to make a tube and, through 


it, looked at a picture? If not, you will be greatly 
surprised at the change in the picture when viewed 
through the small tube, and its appearance when viewed 
without this device. Through the tube, the whole pic- 
ture falls at once into harmonious balance of lights and 
shades; the perspective is a real perspective, not an 
imaginary one ; the different parts of the picture exhibit 
a correct balance of lights and shades ; and a hundred 
points not observed in the open scrutiny seem actually 
to flash forth when viewed through this improvised 
tube. The effect is much the same when one looks at 
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a landscape through half-closed eyes, and observes the 
forms, lines, lights and shadows, rather than the actual 
scene itself. Studying a landscape in this manner one 
learns to look for lines and form rather than for detail, 
and discerns what to reject and what to include in a 
composition. 

If one applies this method of observation when he 
selects a landscape-view he will produce a meritorious 
composition rather than a replica of some uninterest- 
ing scene. 


= 


Every amateur should have some purpose in his pho- 
tographic work. He should choose some phase of 
photography which appeals to him and employ his best 
efforts to the accomplishment of something really worth 
while. It does not matter so much what subject one 
chooses, but it does matter what spirit he puts into his 
work. “A man’s reach should exceed his grasp.” One 
must never be content with one’s handiwork, but should 
continue to strive to produce something better. 


CHURCH OF THE NATIVITY 
BETHLEHEM 

ANSON M. TITUS 

SECOND PRIZE — CHRISTMAS-CARDS 


Lantern-Slides by Contact-Printing 


THE lantern-slide has always been a part of photo- 
graphic work which has a great fascination. One has 
no sooner become somewhat proficient in negative-mak- 
ing, than he aspires to the lantern-slide. Unless one has 
the necessary apparatus, lantern-slides by reduction are 
beyond his power to attempt, but he may make as many 
slides from his negatives as he chooses, by the simple 
process of contact-printing. The negative is put in the 
printing-frame, a lantern-slide plate adjusted over the 
part from which the print is to be made, the frame shut, 
and the plate exposed to lamp- or gaslight the same as 
when one makes a gaslight-print. Most amateurs use a 
camera which takes a 4x5 plate, which is an inch or 
more larger than the regulation lantern-slide plate. 
Therefore one must select from his negatives those 
which can bear a loss of dimensions without affecting 
the composition of the print. As most photographic- 
prints are improved by trimming, one will find he has 
plenty of negatives of suitable subjects for slides. 
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NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS 
M. A. YAUCH 
THIRD PRIZE — CHRISTMAS CARDS 


The negatives must have plenty of detail, but no 
marked imperfections, such as pinholes. Every blemish 
ina negative is magnified many diameters when enlarged 
and thrown on the screen; and so one will find himself 
restricted in his selection of negatives suitable for slides. 

The smaller cameras have excellent lenses and the 
negatives have fine gradations of halftones, while the 
detail is clear and sharp. Slides made from negatives 
of this class come out clear and brilliant when thrown 
on the screen. Even the tiny negatives made with the 
vest-pocket camera or watch-cameras make excellent 
negatives for lantern-slides. 

The lantern-slide image is always enclosed in a mat, 
and one may print from the negative without shielding 
any portion of it; for, when the slide is mounted, the 
mat will cover all the undesirable parts of the picture. 

The development of the lantern-slide is a much more 
interesting process to watch than is the creation of the 
image in a gaslight-print. In the slide the image seems 
to have much more depth, and to show up more sharply 
than in a gaslight-print from the same negative. 

Any developer which will produce a good negative 
will make a good lantern-slide. The proper moment to 





stop development is when the shadows show detail dis- 
tinetly, and before they get very dark. The slide is not 
to be used as a negative, but is to have its image much 
enlarged, and if the development is carried too far the 
reflection on the screen will show dense and muddy 
blacks, instead of well-modeled shadows. 

It is very pleasant work to finish the slide ready for 
the lantern. All of the necessary material may be found 
at the dealer photo-supply houses — gummed strips just 
the right length to bind the slide and cover-glass 
together; disks for marking and gummed strips for 
titles. A convenient little article to facilitate the work 
of binding slides is a small clamp or vise on a standard. 
The slide and cover-glass are placed in the clamp and 
thus one has both hands free to adjust the binding and 
press it into place. The slide may be turned in the 
clamp so as to bring to the top the edges on which the 
binding is being applied. 

A set of lantern-slides of interesting subjects is always 
a source of pleasure. A projecting-lantern may be 
bought for a very reasonable sum, and with slides and 
lantern one is never at a loss to provide an entertain- 
ment for his friends. 
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How to Filter Solutions 


PHOTOGRAPHIC solutions should be clear of dirt or 
sediment of any kind, to ensure their perfect action. If 
a developer has small specks or bits of dirt in it, these 
will settle on the film during the development of the 
plate, and will cause what are known as pinholes. When 
a solution is not clear, it must be filtered. There are 
two ways of doing this. One way is to put a small plug 
of absorbent cotton in the neck of the glass funnel, pour 
the liquid into the funnel, and let it leach through the 
cotton into some receptacle. The dirt in the liquid will 
be caught and retained by the cotton, and the liquid 
itself will be clear. Another, and the better way to 
filter solutions, is to use the filter-paper prepared 
expressly for this purpose. 

Filter-paper is a porous paper of tough fiber. It is 
free from impurities, and may be bought either in sheets, 
or cut in circles. The latter is the more convenient 
form. To allow the liquid to penetrate the paper easily, 
the circle is folded so as to form creases in the paper. 
First, fold the paper together to make half a circle; 
then, begin at the center of the fold, turn the paper first 
one way and then another, in small folds, in the manner 
in which a paper fan is folded. When the folds are 
opened, the paper will have a bellows-like appearance, 
and fit the shape of the funnel. Do not press the folds 
down at the point very tightly or a hole may be made in 
the paper. 

The liquid should be poured into the filter very care- 
fully so as to avoid a possible tear. The liquid will find 
its way through the paper, free from all impurities. 

When the solution is filtered wash the funnel, and 
throw away the filter-paper. A glass funnel is much 
better to use in photographic work, than one of rubber 
or agate, as it does not corrode, 








SECOND PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION GENERAL—OUTDOORS 


Solutions that have been used, always should be 
filtered before being used the second time. Platinum 
developer may be used over and over again, but after it 
has been once used, it becomes full of black specks 
which settle at the bottom of the bottle or vessel into 
which the liquid is poured. These particles must be 
removed from the developer before it is fit to use 
again. The filter-paper will clear the liquid quickly and 
successfully. 

Filter-paper is one of the articles which the amateur 
should keep in stock, for it is a very useful commodity, 
and saves material which otherwise would have to be 
thrown away. 


An Element of Success 


To make a truly successful photographer one must 
cultivate the habit of observation. One of our noted 
writers — the late Edwin Whipple — said that observa- 
tion was the rarest of all mental operations. One can 
prove the truth of this statement by simply taking care- 
ful note of the things along a way which is a familiar 
one to him. I[f he looks about him as he walks, he will 
find that there are hundreds of objects of which he had 
not before taken note. They were there, but the eye, 
not trained to observe, sees only the principal objects 
and they, too, sometimes convey so little impression to 
the brain that, were he asked to name them in order, he 
would find himself unable to recall even a very great 
number. Some persons have their powers of observa- 
tion so cultivated that they can name the furnishing of a 
room, for instance, though they have seen it only the 
once; or they can tell the fashion and color of many 
gowns seen at a large gathering. It is not curiosity 
which makes this possible, but simply because the per- 
son has learned to use his eyes. 
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The Round Robin Guild 
Monthly Competitions 


Closing the last day of every mon‘h. 

Address all prints for competition to PHoro-ERA, 
The Round Rolin Guild Competition, 383 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston, U.S.A. 

















Awards — Christmas-Cards 


First Prize: T. W. Kilmer. 
Second Prize: Anson M. Titus. 
Third Prize: M. A. Yauch. 








BEGINNERS’ COLUMN 














Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning picture, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner. and will be 
awarded in photographic materials of any nature sold 
by any dealer or manufacturer who advertises in 
Puoro-ErRa. 


Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to all photo- 
graphers, whether or not subscribers to PHoro-Era. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the compe- 
titions all prints not up to the PHoro-Era standard. 

4. A package of prints will not be considered eligible 
unless return postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with the data. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in letter. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era. If suitable, they will 
be reproduced, full credit in each case being given to 
the maker. 

7. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, Section 
D Rates, very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


Subjects for Competition for 1912 


January — ‘* Winter-Landscapes.”” Closes February 29. 

February — ‘* Woods in Winter.” Closes March 31. 

March — “* Window-Portraits.”” Closes April 30. 

April — “ Spring-Pictures.”” Closes May 31. 

May —“ Decorative Treatment of Shrubs and Flowers.” 
Closes June 30. 

June —“ Outdoor Portraits.” Closes July 31. 

July —* Tree-Studies.” Closes August 31. 

August — “ Outdoor-Sports.”’ Closes September 30. 

September — “ Street-Scenes.”’ Closes October 51. 

October — ‘* Autumn-Scenes.”” Closes November 30. 

November — “Interiors with Figures.” Closes Dee. 31. 

Closes January 51. 





December — ** Cats and Kittens.” 








Quarterly Contests for Beginners 


In these contests all Guild members are eligible PRO- 
VIDED THEY HAVE NEVER RECEIVED ANY PRIZES OR 
HonoraBLE MENTIONS in the past, FROM ANY SOURCE, 
AND PROVIDED ALSO THAT THEY HAVE NOT BEEN 
MAKING PHOTOGRAPHS MORE THAN ONE YEAR. 

All prints submitted, except prize-winners, will be 
returned if postage is sent in a separate letter with the 
data. See rules 4 and 5 in opposite column. 


Prizes 
First Prize: Value $5.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.50. 
Third Prize: Value $1.50. 
Honorable Mention: Those whose work is worthy will 
be given Honorable Mention. 





Subjects for Competition 


General — Indoors. Closes April 15, 1912. 
Landscapes with Figures. Closes July 15, 1912. 
Summer-Scenes. Closes October 15, 1912. 
Street-Scenes. Closes January 15, 1913. 


Awards — Beginners’ Competition 
General — Outdoors 


First Prize: Adrienne Oostdyk. 

Second Prize: C. C. Hollis. 

Third Prize: H. R. Wheeler. 

Honorable Mention: James Huff, Jr., Ray Lingwood, 
Howard J. Koch, E. C. MacBride, Charles P. Peckham, 
H. C. Ramsdell, St. John Reynolds, J. Rodney Swelting, 
L. H. Uhl. 


The Beginners’ Competition 


THE quarterly contest for beginners which closes on 
April 15 has in one sense a subject of wide latitude, 
and in another a restricted one. The latitude is wide 
because the amateur may select any subject he chooses ; 
and it is restricted because, whatever the subject chosen, 
it must be photographed indoors. At first thought it 
would appear that the subjects themselves were limited 
to two, interiors with figures and interiors without fig- 
ures. Now there is nothing said about the kind of in- 
teriors in which the picture shall be made. This gives 
one a chance to choose any sort of interior from a barn 
to a lofty cathedral. There is no reason why the boy 
or girl who lives on a farm may not make a picture of a 
barn-interior, and for a subject —if he wishes one — 
there are the cattle in their stalls, the favorite pony, the 
chickens, or any of the farm-pets that are housed in the 
barn. Modern barns are light and airy; and, if one 
selects a sunny day, uses a rapid plate and a large stop, 
he can get a very good picture of a barn-interior which 
shall include some of its occupants. Possibly one’s house 
has an interesting garret. If so, a picture of the garret 
would make an interior view a little out of the ordinary. 
The kitchen of a big farm-house is a good subject for 
an interior, and, if made when the preparations for a 
meal are in progress, or some household work is being 
performed, the picture will have an added interest. 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any point in 
connection with their photographic work are invited 
to make use of this department. Address all in- 
quiries to EvizABETH Furst Wane, 743 East 
27th Street, Paterson, N.J. If a personal reply 
is desired, a s:lf-addressed, stamped envelope must 
be enclosed. 




















GrorcE L. — A Stock-Solution is a very strong 
or concentrated solution which, when any of it is to be 
used, must be diluted with water. The advantage of a 
stock-solution is that one has in condensed form the nec- 
essary ingredients for a developer, toning-solution, or 
any of the compounds of chemicals used in photography. 
Some chemicals do not keep well in solutions, and 
others keep indefinitely. All stock-solutions should be 
kept in glass-stoppered bottles; or, if a cork must be 
used, it should have melted paraffin poured over it, and 
on the neck of the bottle. This prevents the air from 
coming in contact with the liquid and causing it to 
decompose. 

Ben. L. Newron.— A Bleaching-Solution for 
Bromide Prints which are to be redeveloped, is made 
as follows: — Ammonia (liquid) 3 minims; potassium 
bromide, 45 grains; potassium ferricyanide, 105 grains; 
water, 16 0z. The prints will bleach in this solution in 
from three to five minutes. As soon as they are 
bleached enough, wash them in three or four changes 
of water, and redevelop. The price of lantern-slide 
plates is 55e. a dozen; and of cover-glasses for slides, 
25¢c. a dozen. See present number on how to make 
lantern-slides by contact-printing. 








Morris Epwarps. — Bromide Enlargements 
may be Toned to a sepia by the same process used for 
gaslight-prints. The print is first made, developed, 
and fixed. It is then bleached, and redeveloped in a 
developer which gives a sepia tone to the finished print. 
Sepia-toned bromide-prints are very pleasing in color. 

Sara Kiem.— The Diaphragm about which you 
ask is called the “Iris.” It isa very ingenious piece of 
apparatus, being constructed of overlapping-metal plates 
which slide past each other and allow these openings to 
be made of any desired size. 

Eimer Tanner. —To Render your Blue-Print 
Postals Glossy, use the varnish which comes specially 
for such work. It is called Leto varnish and may be 
had of J. H. Lewis whose advertisement appears in this 
issue. The circular spots on your plate, in which the 
detail is very much weaker than the rest of the negative, 
is due to air-bells forming on the surface of the plate 
when it was put into the developer and therefore the 
solution could not act on the places thus covered. There 
is no way to remedy this state of the negative, so it 
would be wise to throw it away and make a new one. 

H. E. B.— The Staining of your Prints is un- 
doubtedly due to the use of old hypo. The bath had be- 
come oxidized and had also lost its strength, and your 
prints are not only stained, but they are imperfectly 
fixed. There is no remedy for them. Throw them 
away and make new prints, and remember that fresh 
hypo should always be used for prints. 

A.S. L. — The Formula which is given in ** Parts ”’ 
instead of specific measure may be any amount the user 
pleases. If the formula calls for water, 20 parts, then 
one may use either ounces or drams, but whatever unit 
of weight is used it must be the same for all other parts. 
The term “ parts ” is usually very puzzling to a beginner, 
and is seldom used in present-day publications. 











































Lots 
Prints are due to the fact that you were not careful in 


Hitits.— The Reddish Spots on Your 


the handling of the paper before toning it. The fingers 
coming in contact with the sensitive surface of the 
paper injure it, and in the after toning and fixing, 
wherever the fingers touch the surface of the paper red 
spots will appear. They may be removed by dipping a 
piece of absorbent cotton in the toning-solution and rub- 
bing the spots gently. The abrasions or marks on your 
prints may be removed by rubbing them with alcohol. 

ALLEN, D. S. — To Make a White Ink, use artists’ 
zine-white water-color, thin with water till it flows 
readily, then add a few drops of thick gum-arabic solu- 
tion to each ounce of the liquid. When the bottle stands 
for any length of time, the paint will settle tothe bot- 
tom, but a vigorous shaking will restore it to its former 
state. 

E. R. Turner. — To Copy Exact Size of Origi- 
nal, the distance of the copy from the ground-glass 
should be four times the focus of the lens. Place the 
copy upside-down for ease in focusing correctly. Script 
as well as print may be copied in the exact size of the 
original. 

W. I. C.— Do Not Dust Your Plates after expos- 
ure in the camera. Such a course will nearly always 
leave fine marking on the film owing to the brush being 
used roughly, or the brush itself having rather stiff 
bristles. In cold weather the drawing of the brush 
across the plate, in a sense, electrifies it and it attracts 
to itself tiny specks of dust which it would not do if 
transferred at once from the plateholder to the develop- 
ing-tray. 

Daniet S.— A Reflector for Portrait-Work is 
some white material like a sheet arranged on the 
shadow-side of the person who is being photographed 
so as to lighten the shadows and get better modeling in 
the face. If one side of the face is toward the light 
and the other in shadow and no reflector is used, the 
side of the face in shadow will have little or no detail 
and there will be abrupt and harsh contrasts between 
the highlights and the shadows. The use of the 
reflector is to lighten the shadows sufficiently to get 
detail, but not to produce a highlight. 

Heven Forses.— Developer in which [letol is 
the only developing-agent is made as follows: Metol, 
75 grains; sodium sulphite (dry), 240 grains; sodium 
carbonate (dry), 60 grains; water, 10 oz. The nega- 
tives produced by the developer have no strong high- 
lights nor deep shadows. Though they are somewhat 
lacking in contrast they have good detail. This de- 
veloper is an excellent one for portrait-work where one 
wishes a soft negative. A negative of this character is 
one of the best for platinum paper. 

Bren. WaALKER.—The Pinkish Stain on your 
Negatives which are made on orthochromatic plates 
is probably due to your using a plain hypo bath for 
fixing instead of an acid. To clear your plates make 
up a solution of citric acid, 120 grains; ferrous sulphate, 
240 grains; water, 8 oz. Place the plates in this bath 
and let them remain from ten to fifteen minutes, when 
the stain will have disappeared. This is also an excel- 
lent clearing-bath for pyro-stained negatives. 

M. M. Kane. — Your Blue Prints which were 
Spoiled by Being Over-Printed may be bleached 
out to good prints by soaking them for a few minutes in 
a five-per-cent solution of sodium bicarbonate. They 


lose color gradually, and, just before they are bleached 
quite enough, remove from the bath and wash well for 
a few minutes. If prints have been dried before bleach- 
ing they should be soaked in clear water for a few 
minutes till they are limp, then transferred to the bath, 
and afterward washed thoroughly. 

















Print-Criticism 


Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof, to ExizABETH Firnt Wane, 
743 East 27th St., Paterson, N.J. Prints must 
bear the maker's name and address, and should be 
accompanied by a letter, sent separately, giving full 
particulars of date, light, plate or film, stop used, 
exposure, developer and printing-process. 




















PLAYING IN THE Sanp. C. J. S.— This picture rep- 
resents three children playing in the sand on the shore 
of some large body of water. The central figure is that 
of a little girl seated in the sand and, with all the char- 
acteristic abandon of a child, she is piling it recklessly on 
her dainty dress. A little boy at her right has stopped 
his own play to watch her. An older boy at the left of 
the picture is busy with his own sand-building. Beyond 
this boy and at the upper left of the picture is shown 
two row-boats. The most noticeable fault of this pic- 
ture is its lack of horizon, and on this account, and the 
lack of detail in the background, the boats seem to have 
nothing on which to rest. If the figure of the boy at 
the left were not so near that of the little girl, the pic- 
ture might be trimmed off with a marked improvement 
in the composition, for the two figures, mentioned first, 
make a pleasing genre-study without the introduction of 
the third figure. The finish and mounting of the print 
are excellent. 


Tue Litrte Neeptewoman. H. F. S.— This 
depicts a little child of seven or eight years, who sits 
close to a window, on the sill of which is a work-basket, 
some pieces of cloth, and sewing-materials. On a stool 
at her feet is a doll, staring stolidly upwards. The little 
needlewoman is busy trying to fashion a dress for her 
dolly, and the anxious expression on her face would lead 
one to think that she found the task an onerous one. 
The pose of the figure is very good, and the arrangement 
of the objectsin the picture well done, but the extremely 
strong highlights and deep shadows spoil the picture 
entirely. With a more subdued light, which could be 
managed by careful adjustment of screens and reflectors, 
a very interesting picture of this subject might be 
evolved. It is well worth trying, for pictures of this 
class are always in demand; but, alas, too many of 
them are so apparently posed for the occasion, that their 
chief charm is lacking — that of ingenuousness. 


Portrait oF Mr. M. C. N. T.— In many respects 
this is an excellent portrait-study. The background is 
far enough away from the sitter to give the impression 
of space, and the tone is just deep enough to give a 
pleasing contrast. The pose is good, and the hands 
well-placed and subdued in tone. The chief fault of 
this picture is that the subject wore glasses and the 
camerist failed to notice that on one of the lenses there 
was a strong highlight; and that the pose of the head 
brought the upper edge of the other lens across the left 
eye. The highlight on the one lens prevents that eye 
being seen at all; while the other is disfigured by the 
line of the lens, as mentioned. Perhaps the one thing 
that ought to be observed first, when posing a person 
who wears glasses, is to so adjust the light that no high- 
light shows on the lens of the glasses. In this instance 
the neglect of this important point is to spoil what 
would otherwise be a very good portrait-study. Why 
not try this same subject and pose, and send the im- 
proved picture for criticism? The only way to succeed 
in this world is to keep on trying, and every one knows 
that “ nothing succeeds like success.” 
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A New Bromoil Bleacher 


The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News 
had an article recently which gave a new bleacher for 
bromoil which requires no acid-bath. The following 
formula is said to work well with most brands of bro- 
mide-paper, and is very economical in use : — 


Potassium Bromide 10%, sol. 4 parts 
Copper Sulphate 10% ,,  . 
Potassium Bichromate 10% ,, -— a 
Water : . 40 


A drop or two of pure hydrochloric acid should be 
added to clear the cloudiness of the solution. The 
solution may be used repeatedly, and should be at a 
normal temperature of 65°. When bleached, the print 
is given a short wash in water at 65° F. and fixed in 


Hypo . Boz. 
Potassium Metabisulphite 1 5, 
Water osocen a ae 


Use fixing-bath at 65°, and wash prints thoroughly. 
To raise the image the print may be soaked in water 
80° F. It is ready then for pigmenting. 


Enlarging without a Condensor 


A GREAT many amateurs feel that they would like to 
make bromide enlargements, if it were not for the 
expense of a pair of condensing-lenses (a condensor). 
The writer has used three methods of enlarging without 
the use of a condensor and with quite satisfactory results. 
The first method was to make a small stand that would 
hold three ordinary Welsbach lights close together in a 
row. The piping for this can be procured at almost any 
hardware store at small expense. Back of each light 
set two mirrors to form a \/, otherwise use a reflector 
of tin bent half round. This composite of lamps and 
reflectors is placed at a distance of about six inches 
back of a frame containing two sheets of ground-glass 
one inch apart. These pieces of ground-glass should be 
a little larger than the negatives to be enlarged. If 
desired, the frame holding the ground-glasses can also 
carry the negative about one inch away from the 
ground-glasses. The illumination through the negative 
will be perfectly even and quite powerful. 

Another method calls for only one Welsbach light 
fitted with a round opal shade behind a fish globe filled 
with water. The writer used a globe twelve inches in 
diameter which just covered a 5x7 plate. The illumi- 
nation was even and very powerful. The negative was 
carried in a frame close in front of the globe and as 
near to it as possible. 

The third method is by means of a parabolic reflector 
with two lights. This is simply a thin white card bent 
to almost a half-circle with a vertical Welsbach light 
on each end. Each light has a half-round tin reflector 





to throw the light back on the cardboard. Reflectors 
similar to this are put on the market by Burke & James. 
All three methods were used in an ordinary room and 
the enlargements made in a camera, but there is nothing 
to prevent having the lighting-apparatus enclosed in a 
light-tight box that is ventilated at the top and bottom. 
An ordinary camera can be fastened to this, and the 
image thrown on to an easel in the darkroom. 


Red Spots on Matte Surface Papers 


THESE unwelcome blemishes which occur so fre- 
quently in toning, and the origin of which leads to many 
complaints, are the subject of a paragraph by Johann 
Gaedicke, in a recent issue of the Photographische Woch- 
enblatt. This eminent investigator attributes these red 
spots to traces of greasy matter which cling to the sur- 
face of the paper, and which are occasioned by careless 
handling. He considers the difficulty easy of correction, 
recommending, that the entire surface of the sheet of 
printing-paper be gone over carefully with a tuft of 
cotton dipped in alcohol. Afterward it is to be dried, 
which takes only a few minutes. This cleansing-process 
must take place before printing, because something is 
taken away from the sensitized surface of the paper and 
is likely to injure the delicate tones. The treatment 
with alcohol has the additional advantage that it obvi- 
ates the formation of air-bells or bubbles, because it 
makes the surface more cohesive. Besides, the film 
itself becomes more penetrable and flexible which 
properties are particularly to be desired in stale papers. 


Stripping Negatives without Hydrofluoric 
cid 


THE negative to be stripped is immersed for from ten 
to fifteen minutes in A, water, 100 ces.; bisulphite of 
soda at 40° Béaume, 25 ces, It is then rinsed under the 
tap or left for fifteen to twenty minutes in the following 
solution: B, water, 100 ecs.; formalin (40%), 15 to 
20 ees.; sodium carbonate, 5 grammes. (This should 
be filtered before use.) Rinse for a few minutes and 
rub the face of the negative lightly with wet sponge or 
cotton wool. Leave in the rack to dry. 

When perfectly dry, cut round the negative about 
an eighth inch from the border. Lift up one corner 
with a penknife, and the film can be easily peeled off 
and is ready to be printed from. 

One side of the film is bright and the other dull. 
There is no possibility of the image being distorted in 
any way. It remains in its original size exactly, and 
remains flat. I may note that all my experiments were 
made on negatives which had been fixed in the follow- 
ing: Water, 1,000 ces.; hypo, 250 grammes; sodium 
sulphite, 20 grammes. After complete dissolution add: 
Sulphuric acid, 5 ces., stirring all the time. This should 
not be used until the ingredients are dissolved and the 
solution clear. — British Jurrnal of Photography. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS 


Intormation for publication under this heading is solicited 














mm _ Society or Title __ ey. 


Eighth American Photographic Salon. 
Seventh Annual Exhibition of Photographs. 
Ninth Salon Toronto Camera Club. | 
Photographie Art and Crafts Exhibition. May 
Sixth Annual Exhibition of | Feb. 
Pxoro-Era Prize-Pictures. 





Notes on the Use of Exposure-Meters 


For those who wish to use a meter that is accurate in 
all conditions, we can recommend both the Wynne and 
Watkins. Both depend on the tinting of a sensitive 
paper to a standard shade, thus giving the exact actinic 
value of the light. Full directions for use are given 
with each outfit and the manipulation is very simple. 
The only thing to remember is that, being sensitive to 


Not furnished. 
March 1-30, 1912 
March 25-30, 1912 
3-11, 1912 


Date Place 

Apply to Seey., C. C. Taylor, Toledo. 
John Wanamaker, Philadelphia. 
Toronto, Canada. 

London. Secy., Arthur C. Brookes. 
Illinois College of Photography, 


Effingham, Ill. 


6-28, 1912 


reason the depth of color and not merely the shade itself 
should be judged. An actinometer or exposure-meter is 
a very useful adjunct to one’s camera outfit, for it is so 
constructed that it measures the correct time of exposure 
under different conditions of light, speed of plate and 
size of stop used. 

We are sure the reader cannot do better than to 
familiarize himself with the practical and lucidly-written 
article on the use of exposure-meters, by M. D. Miller, 





atmospheric conditions, the test-papers do not always 
change to the exact color of the shade-guide. For this 


expressly written for this magazine. 
full in the January, 1912, issue. 


It was printed in 





Class 1/3, P.E. 156, Wy. 350, Wa. 


Lumiére Sigma 


Class 1/2, P.E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. 
Barnet Super-Speed Ortho 
Ilford Monarch 
Magnet Ortho 
Seed Gilt Edge 30 


Class 3/4, P.E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 
Barnet Red Seal 
Defender Vulcan 
Ilford Zenith 
Imperial Flashlight 
Eastman Speed-Film 
Seed Color-Value 
Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington "Xtra Speedy 


Class 1,P.E. 111, Wy. 180, Wa. 


American 

Ansco Film, N. C. and Vidil 
Barnet Extra Rapid 

Barnet Ortho Extra Rapid 

Barnet Studio 

Cramer Crown 

Defender Ortho 

Defender Ortho, N.-H. 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Special Extra Fast 
Imperial Special Sensitive 

Imperial Non-Filter 

Imperial Orthochrome Special Sen- 
sitive 





Class-numbers. No. 1, Photo-Era. 





Kodak N. C. Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiére Film and Blue Label 
Magnet 

Premo Film Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 
Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 
Wellington Film 
Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso Speedy 


Class 11/4, P.E. 90, Wy. 180, Wa. 


Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso 
Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Spectrum 

Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho 
Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho 

Seed L. Ortho 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class 11/2,P.E. 84, Wy. 160, Wa. 


Cramer Anchor 
Lumiére Ortho A 
Lumiére Ortho B 


Plate-Speeds for Exposure-Guide 
No. 2, Wynne. No. 3, Watkins 


Class 2, P. E. 78, Wy. 120 Wa. 
Cramer Medium Iso 
Ilford Rapid Chromatic 
Ilford Special Rapid 
Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro C 


Class 3, P.E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 


Barnet Medium 
Barnet Ortho Medium 
Hammer Fast 

Seed 23 

Wellington Landscape 
Stanley Commercial 
Ilford Chromatic 
Ilford Empress 


Cramer Trichromatic 


Class 5, P. E. 56. Wy. 60, Wa. 
Cramer Commercial 
Hammer Slow 
Hammer Slow Ortho 
Wellington Ortho Process 


Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 


Cramer Slow Iso 

Cramer Slow Iso Non-Halation 
Ilford Ordinary 

Cramer Contrast 

Ilford Halftone 


Seed Process 


Class 100, P. E. 11, Wy. 3, Wa. 


Lumiére Autochrome 
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Exposure Guide for March 


Calculated to give Full Shadow-detail, at Sea-Level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of time in 
table. From 8000 to 12000 feet use 14 of exposure in table. 
Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored : 


buildings, monuments, snow-scenes with trees in foreground. For use with : ; 
Class 1 plates, stop F/8 or U. S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see tables. number in third column 


For other stops multiply by the 











: Sun Shining . hay 
Bright Diffused Very 
Hour pag Light Ciba as\ Light Dull Duil F/4 U.S.1 xX 1/4 
10a.m. to 2pm. 1/40 1/20 1/10 1/5 1/2 F/5.6 | U.S.2 xX 1/2 
9-10 a.m. and 2-3 p.m. 1/25 1/12 1/5 1/3 | 2/3 F/6.3 .¢ 34 x 5/8 
8-94.M. and 3-4 p.m.) 1/20 1/10 1/5 1/2 1* 
7-Sa.m.and 4-5 p.m. 1/10* | 1/5* 1/2* 1* 11jze || FA |U-S.3 | Xx 3/e 
The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds F/iL U.S.8 x2 
are accurately marked. In case the results are not just what you want, use the 
tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the con- F/16 U.S. 16 x4 
ditions under which one works. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed , 
uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by changing the stop. F/22 U.S. 32 x & 
* These figures must be increased up to five times if light is inclined to be F/32 U. S. 64 xX 16 


yellow or red. Latitude 60° N. X 1144; 55° X1; 52° X 1; 30° X14, 





SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for average landscape by the 
number given for the class of subject. 


1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; very 
dark near objects, particularly when the 
1/4 Open views of sea and sky; very dis- image of the object nearly fills the plate 
tant landscapes ; studies of rather heavy and full shadow-detail is required. 
clouds ; sunset- and sunrise-studies. 16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 
to glades and under the trees. Wood- 
1/2 Openlandscapes withoutforeground; 48 interiors not open to sky. Average 
open beach, harbor- and shipping-scenes ; indoor portraits in well-lighted room, 
yachts under sail; very light-colored light surroundings. 
objects; studies of dark clouds; snow- Example: 
scenes with no dark objects ; most tele- The factors that determine correct exposure are, 
photo subjects outdoors; wooded hills first, the strength of light ; second, the amount of 


light and dark in the subject; third, speed of 
plate or film ; fourth, the size of diaphragm used. 
To photograph an open landscape, without figures, 


> Landscapes with medium fore. in March, 10 a.m., bright sunshine, with plate 


5 a . from Class 1, R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U.S. 4). In 
ground ; landscapes m fog or mist ; the table look for “ hour,” and under the column 


not far distant from lens. 


buildings showing both sunny and shady headed “ Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 
sides; well-lighted street-scenes; persons, 1/40 second. If a smaller stop is used, for 


instance, F/16, then to calculate time of expos- 
ure multiply the average time given for the F/8 
stop by the number in the third column of 
“Table for Other Stops,” opposite the dia- 
phragm chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 


animals and moving objects at least thirty 
feet away from the camera. 


4 Landscapes with heavy foreground; 4. Multiply 1/40 X4= 1/10. Hence, expos- 
buildings or trees occupying most of ure will be 1/10 second. 
the picture; brook-scenes with heavy For other plates consult Plate-Speeds Tables. If 


foliage; shipping about the docks; red- a plate from Class 1/2 is used, multiply the 
time given for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, 





brick buildings and other dark objects ; by the number of the class. 1/40 X 1/2 = 1/80. 
groups outdoors in the shade. Hence, exposure will be 1/80 second. 






PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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Ir is not an exaggerated statement to say that the 
English photographic event of the month is the exodus 
to Switzerland. Eighteen thousand English men and 
women, like migratory birds, have quitted the fog and 
the damp, the rain and the mud of their native isles, 
for the sun and the snow, the sports and the fun of 
winter-life in high Swiss villages. And with them have 
gone —and herein lies the photographic importance of 
the event — nearly eighteen thousand cameras! Searcely 
one winter-visitor comes without a camera, and a con- 
siderable number carry more than one, so I do not 
think the estimate is far from the truth. 

Eighteen thousand cameras, all loaded with some sort 
of plates or films, that are exposed with prodigality on 
skaters, ski-ers, tobogganers, and the ever-varying land- 
scapes. Think of the importance of this— at least to 
the manufacturers of materials and apparatus — coming, 
as it does, at an absolutely dead and stagnant season of 
the year, photographically. 

That much good, and even artistic, work is the out- 
come of this “ cannonade ” of photography, is proved by 
the enormous output of Swiss photographs in the press. 
From before Christmas to the end of February the doings 
at Swiss winter-stations are copiously chronicled and 
illustrated in every variety of English newspaper, from 
the half-penny daily up through the weekly journals, and 
on to the sedate monthlies, which blossom into poems on 
snow, with photographs as illustrations. Many celebri- 
ties — titled and political —join in the migration, and 
their doings are closely followed and “snapped” and 
the results absorbed by editors. 

Here, then, is a chance for the semi-professional to 
make photographic ends meet. Often he will be ina 
position to get a better snapshot of some group of well- 
known persons than a professional; and if he does his 
work well, and gets his prints off at once, he is sure of 
both ready publication and profit. And there is really 
no reason why our hobby should not contribute to its 
support in this way; for, after all, the expenses of a 
lavish ‘“ snapshooter”’ are not light, particularly those of 
the inexperienced worker. 

This matter of expense applies just as much to 
Americans as to English, for few photographers, the 
world over, are millionaires, and there are very few 
amongst the number who scorn remuneration for their 
work ; for besides the actual money-value there is the 
satisfactory feeling that our fellowmen hold our photo- 
graphy in such esteem, that they are willing to pay for 
it. This subject might with advantage be more fully 
dealt with in the photographic press. 

The English photographic weekly, Photography and 
Focus, has some very sensible notes in the current issue 
on one of the common errors of the beginner, that I do 
not remember ever to have seen mentioned before. The 
beginner sees a reproduction of a successful photograph 
and immediately sets about to discover the technical 
data that accompanied its making, and thinks that if he 
can but find out the stop, plates, camera, ete., which were 
used by the experienced photographer, he himself is 
assured of a similar success. 

Of course a very little reflection — if he would only 
think — would convince him, that however exactly he 
duplicated the technical details and apparatus of the 
man with experience, he would be no nearer success, 
unless he possessed the seeing eye and the artistic feel- 








ing which really are the essentials. Special plates and 
expensive apparatus may be conveniences, but they can- 
not make a picture without the artist behind them. A 
‘‘ brownie ” is just as efficient in picture-making as the 
most expensive camera, and because of its simplicity the 
beginner is less likely to go astray with it than with 
more complicated apparatus. Although a camera of this 
class may narrow, in certain conditions, the scope of one’s 
work, certainly, it does not preclude artistic expression. 

The reference to small cameras reminds me to 
chronicle that ski-ing— which yearly absorbs more of 
the energies of winter-visitors to the Alps — is partly 
responsible for the amount of attention that makers 
have given lately to the smaller and more compact varie- 
ties of cameras. On ski-ing trips when lunch, extra 
wraps and the camera have to be carried in a riicksack 
on the back of the ski-er— both weight and bulk are 
serious considerations. Hence ski-ers naturally select 
small sizes, and, as many of them are expert photo- 
graphers as well as good ski-runners, a demand has 
sprung up for cameras that are small and yet have most 
of the movements of larger apparatus. A favorite size 
of camera is 214 x 314 inches, which carries the 214 x 314 
inch film-pack. In experienced hands, this size — if 
fitted with a very rapid lens such as the Zeiss Tessar work- 
ing at F/4.5— is equal to any emergency, and the 
resulting negatives can be amplified enormously without 
it being possible to detect that they are enlargements. 

“You don’t know what winter is in England,” re- 
marked some Americans to-day, and then they went on 
to tell us about their American winter of which this 
Swiss one reminded them. No wonder we English flock 
to Switzerland, for we don’t see a white world where 
every conveyance is on runners instead of wheels, and 
where there are swift ice toboggan-runs and ski-ing to 
be had just out of the town. Unless we poor people 
come away we have to put up with damp and gloom. 
Our photographs are all underexposed, our platinum 
paper deteriorates, p.o.p. is so long printing that we 
continually forget the frame and get it overdone, and 
chemicals and water are too unpleasant and cold to 
bother with. 

Here, everything helps to encourage photography. 
The change to sunshine and brightness stimulates, and 
we are no longer so dependent on such a remarkably- 
rapid lens. There are plenty of fellow-photographers 
with whom to compare notes, and several familiar photo- 
graphic spirits from London to prevent our feeling too 
much out of the world. 

Last week at Adelboden there was Mr. Wareham 
Smith of Daily Mail fame to be seen at tea with 
genial Mr. Bolton, who has been the business-manager 
of The Amateur Photographer through the reigns of 
three editors. There was a third individual at their 
table. No wonder he looked so cheery, for he hailed 
from the head-office of Kodak ; and it must have 
warmed his heart to see such an array of his firm’s 
cameras in evidence and all so busy, too, using — or 
wasting !— so many miles of film. 

At Miirren there are a good many socially-important 
persons. It is said fairly to “ bristle with titles.” The 
Duchess of Marlborough is one of them, and two well- 
known London papers have sent out photographers to 
‘* shadow ” her, and whatever efforts she makes in the 
way of winter-sport are recorded for the London papers. 
One can but wonder how this appeals to the Duchess. 
There are not many of us who would welcome our first 
steps in ski-ing being immortalized and made public ; 
but, no doubt, the photographers are tactful and “ press 
the button” only when the Duchess is in a graceful 
attitude. Being, probably, American born, the good 
lady can enjoy the humor of it all. 
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In sentimental Germany many persons, particularly 
those between the ages of ten and twenty, keep a diary 
in which they record faithfully whatever has happened 
to them which they deem worthy of preservation. 
Some enter these notes each day, others are satisfied 
with a note every week. During vacations and journeys 
of all kinds the number of such diary-lovers is much 
larger, and persons of all ages participate in this peculiar 
passion. After a year is over, a new book is begun, 
and it is, indeed, a pleasure to read the diary which 
one wrote, ten, twenty, or more years ago. 

There are happenings in everybody’s life, however, 
which cannot be made clear enough by even an elabo- 
rate description, while a picture at once recalls the past 
events and these diaries have been illustrated sometimes 
by simple sketches. In former days these family- 
chronicles — as we might call them—had, often, a 
great importance, and our knowledge of many political 
and historical events is due to these private records. 
Our modern, hurried age does not give one sufficient 
time to look back and enjoy pleasant retrospects, much 
less to record them, and the habit is not now so much in 
vogue. When photography became known fifty or 
sixty years ago, a new kind of family-chronicle de- 
veloped. These were the well-known family picture- 
albums, a collection of pictures only, unaccompanied by 
text. A photograph made twenty or thirty years ago 
has a certain fascination, as it was individual work 
done with accuracy. Gradually this art became a trade, 
and thus the esthetic quality of such albums has 
diminished. Then, too, there are now so many sizes of 
pictures— also the American style of large, flexible 
mounts has been introduced — and thus to collect family- 
pictures in such an album is made difficult. A German 
firm has lately issued a ‘ Chronos-Memorial,” which is a 
combination of the diary and old-fashioned photograph- 
album. One white leaf with a border alternates with 
a gray or brown one. On the former is to be recorded 
the biography and occurrences of one’s self and family, 
while on the opposite page is pasted either the amateur 
pictures, or professional portraits. Of course such 
photograms must be unmounted. Tissue-paper leaves 
and blotting-paper are also bound in the book. It is 
very likely that this new way to keep the illustrated 
history of one’s self and family will find many followers. 

An important event took place at the end of 1911 
in German photographic literature. Our two leading 
papers Die Photografische Rundschau and Photografische 
Mitteilungen were amalgamated and now appear 
semi-monthly as one organ and at the old price. 
The well-known publishers, Knapp, of Halle, and 
Schmidt, of Berlin— who doubtless have published 
more books on photographic subjects than any other 
firm in the world—and the editors, P. Hannecke, 
Mathies-Masuren and Professor Luther, are the guar- 
anty that the new journal will do its best to promote 
photography in the German Empire. 

As regards photographie exhibitions, the years 1912 
to 1914 will see some large undertakings. Heidelberg — 
that famous university town which gave the title to one 
of our most popular musical comedies, * Old Heidel- 
berg,” which has been performed in England over one 
hundred times and in the United States—is to have a 
photographie exhibition from June 23 to July 7. Its 
purpose is to give a good illustration of the present state 








of the photographic art and industries. There will be 
three departments : professional photography ; amateur ; 
and science. This latter department will include sur- 
gery; criminology; military science, etc. 

Photographic products, both foreign and domestic, 
will be exhibited, and in one section will be shown, 
arranged in chronological order, the development of 
photography. Illustrated lectures will be an added 
attraction, and the annual meeting of the professional 
photographers of Germany will be held sometime dur- 
ing the exhibition. 

At the same time of the year a similar exhibition is 
to be held in St. Petersburg which promises to be the 
leading feature in the photographic world of Russia. 
Applications for entries in all its seven departments 
have been received from Germany, England, France, 
and Belgium. The committee in charge is composed of 
professional and amateur photographers, editors of 
leading trade papers, representatives of industries, 
dealers, reproduction concerns, ete. The Imperial Rail- 
way Administration has decreased the freight rate 
50°, within the whole empire for all goods destined 
for the exhibition. Gold, silver, and bronze medals, 
and diplomas of societies will be awarded. Full particu- 
lars can be obtained of the committee, Kasanskaja, 
No. 5, St. Petersburg, Russia. 

As we know, the Czar’s domains are almost unknown 
as regards photographic achievements. This is true, 
also, of Bulgaria, where a photographic exhibition is to 
be held in 1912, in her capital, Sofia. But in contrast 
to Russia, the Bulgarian government does not favor 
the project, nor will any decrease in freight or customs 
be granted. The Munich International Exhibition of 
1913 was reported in the January issue of PHoro-Era. 
Now another project is contemplated, viz., to hold at 
Leipzig, in 1914, an international exhibition for the 
book-trade and graphic arts. This Saxonian city is the 
center, not only of the German book-trade, but that of 
the whole globe. Nine-tenths of all German books are 
either published or procured here, and Germany un- 
doubtedly produces more books than any other nation. 
The ‘“ Buchgewerbehaus” and the “ Gutenberghaus ” 
are noted sights in this old city, and attract many 
visitors. The above plan was proposed no less than 
twenty-five years ago, and some preparations have been 
made since 1910. The Director of the Royal Academy 
for Graphic Arts and Book-trade, Leipzig, suggested 
this exhibition in honor of the Academy which, in 1914, 
will celebrate its one hundred and fiftieth years’ anniver- 
sary. The Saxonian government has placed 200,000 
mark at the disposal of the management; while the 
city of Leipzig will spend 50,000 mark, and give free a 
space of 400,000 square meters. There will be nine 
groups of exhibits; graphic arts and bookprinting ; in- 
struction; paper manufacture (including sensitized 
paper); photography and methods of reproduction; 
processes of printing and bookbinding ; libraries; teach- 
ing-materials; machines and devices; hygienic and 
social matters. A meeting has just taken place in 
which two hundred delegates from all sections of the 
empire participated, and it was announced that the 
undertaking will reach a high artistic and practical 
level. It will not be a show after American style, with 
sensational, tasteless attractions, and even the unavoid- 
able amusement section will be organized by artistic, 
not by mere business men. Each department is to be 
divided into various groups, and, as regards photo- 
graphy, a full exhibit of this art and its indispensa- 
bility to the book-trade as well as illustrated periodicals 
will be clearly demonstrated. This exhibition doubtless 
will be one of the most complete of any similar one 
previously given, and one well worth a visit. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others 
our readers may desire, will be furnished by us at 
the lowest market-prices. 




















CusaA Aanp Her Propte or To-pay. By Forbes 
Lindsay. [llustrated from original and selected photo- 
graphs by the author. Price, $3.00. Boston: L. C. 
Page and Company. 


No island has been more in the public eye during the 
last thirty years than that of Cuba. The sanguinary 
war of independence, waged by a brave people against 
cruel oppressors, developed men of heroic mold. Even 
since the United States helped the island to gain its inde- 
pendence, it has courted attention in many ways. The de- 
struction of the U.S. warship “Maine” has been the source 
of excitement until the removal, only recently begun, of 
the wreck disfiguring the harbor of Havana. The coun- 
try is extremely beautiful in natural scenery and rich in 
natural resources, with opportunities to accumulate great 
wealth by the owners of plantations which yield sugar, 
tobacco, ete. ; in enormous quantities. These and other 
features make the island of Cuba interesting to Ameri- 
cans as well as to Europeans, and the former are rapidly 
appreciating the numerous advantages afforded by this 
beautiful neighboring island, and already old and well- 
known winter-resorts in this country and elsewhere are 
forsaken in favor of the Queen of the Antilles. 

Mr. Lindsay has given us a valuable, accurate and 
attractive account of the history and progress of the 
island previous to its independence ; a description of its 
physical features and its people; and, in particular, an 
examination of its present political conditions ; its indus- 
tries; natural resources and future prospects, together 
with authentic information and practical suggestions 
designed to aid the prospective investor, settler or trav- 
eler. The many admirable photographs and several 
large and well-drawn maps throughout the book help 
greatly to understand the text of the book. 

At this time of the year thousands of Americans are 
making visits to the island, and, for this reason, 
Mr. Lindsay’s volume will be of inestimable assistance 
to them. 


Tue British Museum: Its History anp TREASURES. 
By Henry C. Shelley. Forty illustrations from origi- 
nal photographs. Sumptuous binding. Price, $4.00. 
Boston, U.S. A.: L. C. Page and Company. 


The constant desire for a change, unfortunately in the 
direction of matters that are frivolous and shallow, 
characterizes also foreign travel, toa large extent. Thus, 
many of the most worthy objects of interest in Europe 
are being sadly neglected by American tourists, in favor 
of meretricious objects and activities. One of the greatest 
sources of interest, education and wonder is the British 
Museum, once filled with American tourists during the 
travel season, but now, like other important historical 
and instructive places in London and elsewhere in the 
old world, virtually forsaken. The studious mind is 
bewildered by the enormous wealth of objects of interest 
in almost every branch of art and science which are 
amassed in this plain-looking edifice. It is not neces- 
sary that the tourist should make an attempt within the 
limits of a few days’ visit to inspect every section of the 
Museum; for even a cursory glance at treasures in plain 
sight would require at least one week. But, rather, let 
the visitor make up his mind to visit those sections for 





which he has a particular interest, or desires special 
information, and in this way he will be more than 
repaid. It seems almost impossible to believe that out 
of every thousand of American visitors to London, 
scarcely one enters the British Museum, the contents of 
which, for number, variety and value, are unequaled by 
all the museums on the continent put together. 

A list of the departments alone would make a large 
book ; but Mr. Shelley has condensed, in a very interest- 
ing form, a description of the various departments. 
With remarkable judgment, precision and taste he has 
prepared an attractive and trustworthy volume. The 
arrangement of the contents is as follows: The History 
of the British Museum — Origin; The Earliest Bene- 
factors; The Museum Founded ; Landmarks in Growth, 
and Some Notable Officials. The Treasures of the 
British Museum — The Printed Books; Among the 
Manuscripts; Relics of Greece and Rome; Egyptian 
Antiquities; Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities; Pre- 
historic Man; Civilization in the Making, and The Arts 
of Life. 

The author, Mr. Shelley, has spent years of careful 
study and research in the preparation of this important 
work. Being also an expert photographer, he has been 
enabled to select for the illustrations the best possible 
photographs, consequently this portion of the book is as 
trustworthy as the rest. It is sincerely to be hoped that 
every tourist who contemplates a visit to London, will 
become acquainted with a work which, in one handy 
volume, presents alluring inducements to visit this, the 
greatest of all museums in the world. 


BarpourRaA: Our LirtLE BonEemiANn Cousin. By 
Clara Vostrovsky Winlow. Illustrated. Price, 60 
cents. Boston, U.S. A.: LL. C. Page and Company. 


The heroine of this entertaining book for children is 
a little goose-girl named Barboura, who lived in a tiny 
village in Bohemia. The story tells of her home-life, 
the games she played, the festivals she attended and the 
companions with whom she spent her play-hours. The 
illustrations are from photographs, and will be of interest 
to PxHoro-Era readers— particularly the juveniles — 
for they portray the life and scenery of little-known 
Bohemia. 


Two Useful Handbooks 


THE firm of Tennant & Ward, of New York, has 
recently issued two attractive handbooks, one on Photo- 
graphy Indoors, the other on Photography Outdoors. 
The one gives suggestions for both daylight and flash- 
light indoor-portraits; interior views; enlarging; 
copying; flower-photography, ete., together with work- 
ing-formule. The other gives practical directions for 
the photographic treatment of outdoor subjects and 
describes the proper equipment for such work. The two 
little volumes would make a good beginning for a col- 
lection of books on photographie subjects. 25c. each. 


Our Dumb Animals 


Tus periodical deserves the hearty support of the 
public. The magazine starts the year with an enlarged 
format and an attractive cover. Its excellent illustra- 
tions are made from original photographs and portray 
the life of both wild and domestic animals. Its con- 
tents are intended to educate children along humane 
lines, and to interest adults in the ever-growing move- 
ment for the prevention of cruelty to animals. The 
merciful man is merciful to his beast. Liberal subscrip- 
tions to Our Dumb Animals will aid in compelling the 
unmerciful man to be merciful to his beast, also. 
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A PICTURE much esteemed by artists, “‘ Indecision,” 
by C. Ruf —the eminent photographer of Freiburg, 
Germany —is the cover-illustration of this number. 
The momentary pose, so natural, expressive and statu- 
esque, is a masterstroke. The accessories harmonize 
with the figure, which is effectively lighted. One can- 
not, however, understand why the artist introduced two 
sources of illumination, unless he wished to throw the 
entire figure into strong relief. The main interest lies 
in the face and the significant line from the right 
shoulder to the fingers resting on the table. The whole 
left side, on the other hand, is the most strongly lighted, 
and hinders a restful contemplation of the chief source 
of interest ; otherwise there is no serious cause for crit- 
icism, even if convention is thrown to the winds. There 
is no doubt that eccentricity is a characteristic of Baron 
de Meyer’s camera-productions. Often this weakness 
mars an otherwise meritorious effort, as is the case with 
some of his still-life pictures in which the tops of objects, 
regardless of their importance in the composition, are 
deliberately cut off. For this reason we preferred not 
to include them in the illustrations of Mr. Schumacher’s 
appreciation. ‘‘ Under the Crescent” is legitimate and 
striking enough, but rococo mural decoration scarcely 
suggests a Moorish accessory, which would better carry 
out the artist’s scheme. 

The Flower-study, page 97, is one of the most attract- 
ive works of this kind it has ever been our pleasure to 
see, and agrees with the high praise accorded it by Mr. 
Schumacher. 

The other three pieces, pp. 98,99 and 101, illustrate 
de Meyer’s predilection of subjects— the extremes of 
man’s social status, although “ Punch and Judy” is 
obviously a juvenile motive and also reflects the artist’s 
sense of humor. There are no data, other than eclecti- 
cism in the choice of apparatus with a strong tendency 
towards the use of soft-focus lenses. De Meyer is a 
regular professional practitioner. 

The fine landscape-study ‘* Departing Day,” page 103, 
is an unqualified success. Mr. Williar has given us no 
interpretation of nature’s many moods of greater picto- 
rial charm and suggestion. The original print is a 
delicate sepia, and the beauty of tone has not been 
adequately reproduced in the half-tone. Hence the low 
key characteristic of approaching evening — perhaps 
not satisfactorily shown even in the print sent us for 
reproduction — is not manifest in our illustration. Data : 
4x5 Premo No. 6; 6-inch Goerz; F/8; November, 
1912; 5 p.m. or later; fading sundown; 1/10 second; 
Hammer Blue Label plate ; M. Q. developer; 6x 9 Cyko 
enlargement from about 114” x 134" of 4x5 negative. 

W. B. Davidson, a professional worker since wetplate- 
days, has become a convert to advanced photography, 
and has shown the modern spirit of independent thought 
in landscapes of marked originality and beauty. These 
he sells through art-stores or mail-orders. In his por- 
trait-work he still clings to conventional methods of 
technique ; but as soon as circumstances will permit, the 
change to breadth of treatment will be effected. Never- 
theless the group, page 104, shows mastery and artistic 
perception of a high order. The technical difficulties 
here are manifestly severe, and yet the result is one of 
which even the greatest craftsman would have reason to 
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be proud. Data: September, 3 p.m.; cloudy sky; 








8x10 Century Camera; Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss Tessar 
IC; F/5.6; Stanley ; pyro; Angelo platinum print. 

“Evening on the Marsh,” page 106, is very similar 
in character to Mr. Williar’s picture shown in these 
pages, but the treatment is different. The original 
print, 4x 5 inches, is on inordinately rough paper and 
in sepia — the bete noire of photo-engravers. The orig- 
inal scene is one of marked beauty and merited well the 
pictorialist’s attention. No data. The beautiful 
shaded walk, pictured on page 108 — as, indeed, is true 
of any object associated with the Dickens’ festival 
observed recently in every English-speaking country — 
brings back sad memories which can never be dissipated, 
thoughts of our beloved friend, the late Henry Snowden 
Ward. This picture was made by his wife; it was 
therefore doubly dear to him. A few weeks before his 
death, Mr. Ward sent the Editor the print accompanied 
by a description in his own handwriting. It represents 
the most precious of data: 


CHARLES Dickens’ Last WALK 
By CATHERINE WEED WARD 


This glimpse in Shorne Wood, near Gadshill, Kent, 
has interest in connection with the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Charles Dickens, to be celebrated on 
February 7, 1912. Shorne Wood was one of Dickens’ 
favorite haunts through life, and here he walked with 
his great hounds on the day before his death. In 
“* Pickwick ” he wrote of this scene: “ Their way lay 
through a deep and shady wood, cooled by the light 
wind which gently rustled the thick foliage, and en- 
livened by the songs of birds that perched upon the 
boughs. ‘If this,’ said Mr. Pickwick, ‘were the place 
to which all who are troubled with our friend’s complaint 
came, I fancy their old attachment to this world would 
very soon return.’ ” 


There is a bit of sentiment in this dusky family- 
group, page 110. There are persons among the natives 
of troubled Mexico who are probably just as susceptible 
to tender emotions as their Northern fellows. So for the 
lack of a title the editor has christened the picture 
‘* A Mexican Madonna.” The arrangement is a credit to 
the camerist; indeed, worthy of an old master. No 
data, nor have we the name of the artist. 

The souvenir of India, page 111, is an unusual com- 
bination; yet the slender tree contrasts well with the 
ornate architecture and its upper branches fill the other- 
wise bare, monotonous sky. No data. 

Not long ago the secretary of the camera club of 
Joliet, Illinois, sent us a number of prints by members, 
asking that we designate the best three. In our opinion 
the most meritorious was the print reproduced on page 
112. The city, as interpreted by Mr. Stephenson, has a 
strikingly foreign look, suggesting the city of Coblentz 
on the Rhine. 

Almost any camera-user could have made a record of 
the locality, a correct topographical map. But the artis- 
tie sense of the camerist, in this instance, dictated a pic- 
torial portrayal; the commonplace was transformed into 
an artistic, painterlike impression — pleasing to look 
upon, a picture to live with. The point of view, the 
treatment and the final construction yielded a result 
worthy high praise. No data. 
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The picture depicting an electrical phenomenon, page 
113, is quite in accordance with fact. The camerist, 
A. B. Covey, states that the plate was exposed at 6 P.M. 
during the severe electrical storm which swept Wisconsin 
and Michigan, November 11, 1911. A heavy rain was 
falling at the time. Data: Nov. 11, 1911; 6 P.M; 
5 x 7 Central Dryplate. 

Harold A. Taylor has an unfailing eye for the beauti- 
ful in nature. His sea-pieces have an individual charm 
which easily appeals to the poetic sense. The evocation 
below * The Outgoing Tide,” page 114, seems to express 
the sentiment suggested by the picture, for both came 
from the pictorialist. No data. 


Our Monthly Competition 


Ir is not an uncommon thing for guilders to contribute 
prints to a weekly competition which, though possessing 
much artistic beauty, fail to express the meaning of the 
subject to be treated. Among the entries in the 
“ Christmas Card” contest were many admirable repre- 
sentations of winter (a heavy fall of snow in the woods) ; 
of children sitting up in bed in the act of listening; 
others huddled up before the fireplace, and of buildings, 
without human interest, in Palestine. In none of these 
pictures was there even a hint or suggestion of the 
Christmas spirit to be expressed. They doubtless were 
made on or about the twenty-fifth of December; the 
samerists themselves may have been filled to overflow- 
ing with Christmas cheer and Good Will; but these 
numerous admirable scenes could fit any day or season 
of the year except that which symbolizes the noblest of all 
Christian virtues — Charity. In juvenile pictures the 
feeling of anticipation, if not actual phases of Christmas 
festivity (with Christmas-tree, ete.) also carry out the 
sentiment of good will. If, in considering these Yule- 
tide offerings, the jury was disposed to be somewhat 
charitable, it is hoped that the same lenient spirit will 
animate the readers of PHoro-ERA when they contem- 
plate the successful prints in this competition. 

In view of what has already been said, Dr. Kilmer 
succeeded, because he approached the subject intelli- 
gently, and equipped with technical experience, as shown 
on page 117. The picture is arranged effectively and 
spaced with judgment. Data: Real fire; 4x5 camera; 
Carl Zeiss IC Tessar; 10-inch focus; F/4.5; 10 seconds; 
enlargement on Azo paper from 4 x 5 negative. 

Anson M. Titus displayed exceedingly good taste in 
the production of his Christmas card, page 118. What 
is also of interest, he made the picture in the Holy- 
land. Data: March, 1910; strong sunlight; Eastman 
N. C. Film 344 x 444; B. & L. Zeiss Tessar, series II B; 
514-inch focus; stop, F/8; 150 second; pyro; print on 
Cyko Normal Semi-Matte; a 5x7 enlargement on 
Wellington Bromide was made from the original film 
negative, and mounted on a card on which the letter- 
ing and border were drawn in Chinese White. This, 
in turn, was copied on a Cramer Contrast Plate, from 
which the final print was made, the outer white border 
being formed by a mat of black paper. 

Mr. Yauch’s picture, page 119, suggests anticipated 
happiness, but is not as convincing in its treatment of 
the subject as the other two prints. In expression and 
general technical excellence, however, it is superior to 
either. No data. 


The Beginners’ Competition 


Ir has happened sometimes that the Beginners’ Com- 
petitions, which were instituted in this department 
November, 1909, and occur once every three months, 
have developed talent of high order. Some of the 


successful prints certainly were equal to our regular 
monthly competition prints in artistic qualities. This 
appears to be true of the present contest, and our readers 
are invited to make comparisons. 

In the ease of Adrienne Oostdyk, her picture, page 
121, caused the jury to be not a little skeptical, but the 
letter which accompanied the print soon dissipated all 
doubts regarding her eligibility as a contestant in this 
competition. The lady is said to be an intelligent and 
enthusiastic member of the leading camera club in a 
large Western city, which seems to be corroborated by 
the print to which the jury unhesitatingly awarded the 
first prize. A hackneyed theme is here treated in a 
novel, forceful way. A sense of proportion and security, 
and an eye for pictorial effect to be gained by direct, 
simple means are discernible in this very interesting 
sunset-study. Data: August, about 5.30 P.M.; snap- 
shot with 2A Brownie camera; pyro; enlarged Royal 
Bromide print developed in Amidol. 

The offering which won the second prize, page 120, 
caused a similar degree of astonishment on account of 
the rich chemical effect and skilful management of 
landscape and sky. The heavy masses of foliage re- 
lieved against brilliant cumulous clouds set off by a 
sanely-rendered sky are features that merit high praise, 
although the composition would improve considerably if 
in some way the immediate foreground could be extended. 
Data: September 20, 1911; 10 a.m.; 4x5 Cramer 
Inst. Iso plate; Ideal Filter; Rapid Symmetrical ; stop 
F/16; bright sunlight; 1 second; pyro; Cyko Profes- 
sional print. 

Mr. Wheeler’s river-scene, page 125, has fine values, 
good perspective, and noteworthy points regarding com- 
position. Without knowledge of the physical condi- 
tions, one cannot intelligently criticize the standpoint of 
the camerist; but it seems as if the picture contained 
the elements of two separate views, although something 
could be gained by judicious trimming from the right 
side of the print. No data. 


“< 


To be atrue artist one must be able to discern be- 
tween technical perfection and a perfect conception. 
The ability to run a perfect scale does not make a 
musician in the true sense of the word. 


David J. Cook. 


Writing on Unmounted Photographs 


Ir is astonishing how many unmounted photographie 
prints are ruined by the way in which information is 
written on the back. First, is the culprit who boldly 
writes in ink across the part corresponding to the sky 
in a landscape, or any part which is white in the pic- 
ture. If the print is any of the thin varieties of paper, 
the writing will be visible also on the face of the print. 
This is also true of writing in pencil, unless done very 
lightly and with scarcely any pressure. Then comes he 
who carefully selects a space directly back of a black 
portion of the print, but spoils it all by bearing down 
hard with the lead-pencil. The result is that the writ- 
ing appears in strong relief on the face of the print, 
which disfigurement cannot be wholly removed even 
after the print has been carefully soaked in water and 
then gone over with a flatiron, or subjected to immense 
pressure. 

The only safe way is to write gently with a soft pen- 
cil on a part opposite a dark part of the print, the latter 
lying on a sheet of glass or other unyielding support. If 
the print has been made on very thick paper, then pen 
or pencil may be used with safety on any part of 
the print most convenient. 
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Stoicism Before the Camera 


Morris BurKE PARKINSON, the well-known Boston 
photographer, relates an amusing incident which occurred 
in his studio during the past holiday season. A German 
gentleman, with his wife and three children (one a boy 
of four) came to sit for a family-group. Mr. Parkinson 
arranged the group, placing the little boy beside his 
father, suggesting that he support the head in the left 
hand, resting the elbow on the father’s knee. The artist 
was eager to obtain a good picture, and, as no head-rests 
were employed, he strongly urged that all remain “ per- 
fectly still.” The father, an officer in the German army, 
and probably accustomed to discipline in the home, in a 
low, firm tone commanded his little son not to “ budge.” 
The exposure was soon made, and the group dispersed, 
its members walking idly about the studio. Mr. Parkin- 
son disappeared into the darkroom. In five minutes he 
returned, saying that the group was a splendid success. 
Suddenly he stood still and looked with amazement at 
the little boy who, obedient to his father’s injunction, 
still stood as he did when the group was being photo- 
graphed, with his head still resting on his left hand. 
But, as the support afforded by his father’s knee was 
gone, his head had gradually dropped down to a level 
with his chest, his little body bent nearly double. He 
had stood there patiently for over five minutes, not dar- 
ing to move or change his position, his distressing plight 
having passed unnoticed by the others. Instantly the 
mother rushed toward the dutiful little fellow and 
gathered him to her breast with a sob. Mr. Parkinson 
said it was an affecting scene, in spite of its humor. 

Would an American boy have done that ? 


Sailing Under False Colors 


Ir is not generally known that there are portrait- 
photographers who display in their show-cases portraits 
by notable artists and claim them as their own work. 
The February issue of this publication referred to an 
offender in this respect. It was also stated that the 
practice led to his discomfiture. 

For several years past certain photographers in some 
of the smaller towns of the United States have made a 
practice of removing halftone-reproductions from the 
Association Annual, mat them close so as to conceal the 
name of the artist, and arrange them in their show- 
cases at the street entrance, announcing them as examples 
of their own work. 

An esteemed correspondent informed us recently that 
a photographer in a certain Connecticut town was openly 
displaying in his show-case on the street-level, closely 
matted and signed with his own name, the principal pic- 
tures of the magnificent Association Annual issued by 
the Photographers’ Association of New England, 1911, 
and distributed at the Bridgeport Convention. The 
editor soon convinced himself of the truth of this infor- 
mation. The correspondent asks if something cannot 
be done to prevent such unethical, dishonest and unpro- 
fessional conduct. Unfortunately, our laws afford little 
relief in such cases. To be sure, the artists whose pic- 
tures are used in this illegitimate fashion could reach 
the offender by process of law; but is it worth the 
trouble and expense? The malefactor could be exposed 
in his town newspaper, provided the publisher or editor 
were not averse to such a procedure. 


Photography to the Rescue 


In our criticism of the new series of English postage- 
stamps, bearing the effigy of King George V., we urged 
that photography be pressed into service in order that 
the delineation of the King’s portrait be, at least, 
reasonably correct. Whatever the origin of the effigy 
on the English stamps, the King’s portrait is hardly 
recognizable. It is no credit to the engraver’s art, as 
anyone may judge for himself. The new series of 
Canadian stamps, on the other hand, are comparatively 
superb. Not only are they extremely artistic in design, 
but the King’s portrait, evidently made from a photo- 
graph, is true to life and beautifully engraved. 

It may not be impertinent to inquire whether the 
English photographic societies have ever considered it 
within the scope of their artistic activity to aid the 
government in its endeavor to give to the English people 
an adequate portrait-representation of their reigning 
sovereign on so _ widely-distributed mediums as 
postage-stamps. 


Brilliant Magazine-Covers 


Tue changes, this year, in the dress of some of our 
native cotemporaries is very marked. Striking com- 
binations of color, some harmonious, then again bizarre, 
meet the eye of the observer as he enters a photo-supply 
store. The object is to arrest attention, and in this it 
rarely fails. The person interested picks up a copy, turns 
the pages, is satisfied and buys it. 

One mean individual, eager to parade his knowledge 
of trade-conditions, was seen to point to a monthly en- 
closed in a gorgeous exterior, and heard to remark : 
‘“ Tt’s all in the cover!” It happened he was mistaken. 


Theatrical-Photographs 


REFERRING to illustrations in the press reminds one 
that those who believe in photography, and want it at 
its best, owe a debt to Mr. E. O. Hoppé. He has 
created a new standard for theatrical photographs and 
proved that dignity and pictorial quality are not out-of- 
place when representing stage-favorites. By the way, 
the public accepts his version, and editors now begin to 
realize that meretricious effects and vulgar lightings are 
not essential to theatrical pictures. His photographs of 
‘The Miracle,’ which appeared in some London week- 
lies last week, are all in the right direction. 


Trade-Names 


WE have been requested to state that the trade-name 
“ Agfa,” associated with the products of the Berlin Ani- 
line Works, should not be spelled, as is often done, in the 
form of initials, * A. G. F. A.,” but rather as one whole 
word — Agfa. 

One frequently meets trade-names which are similar 
in form, i.e, derived from the initials of the manufac- 
turers. There is ‘“ Ansco,” * Tuma,” * Balopticon,” ete. ; 
also non-photographic trade-names, “ Neceo,” * Clupeco ” 
and * Nabisco.” The one great exception is the some- 
what familiar term ‘* Kodak,” which appears to have 
been coined arbitrarily — without reference to any name 
or object. Or, was it based on the query: “ Can one 
devise a camera ? ” 
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The New York State Convention 


ViEWeED from a perfectly impartial standpoint, the 
eighth annual convention of the Professional Photogra- 
phers’ Society, held at the Park Avenue Hotel, February 
7, 8 and 9, 1912, was an affair which reflected the 
highest credit on the men who planned it and carried it 
to a successful conclusion. Too much praise cannot be 
given to Mr. B. J. Falk, who procured and assembled 
the two hundred Autochromes which constituted the 
most beautiful and comprehensive display of color- 
photography held on this hemisphere. The speakers 
at the several sessions, as well as at the “Good Fellow- 
ship ” dinner, were persons of talent and authority; the 
addresses and lectures were of supreme excellence — in 
short, the convention throughout was an artistic and 
intellectual treat. The utmost harmony prevailed — not 
an incident occurred to mar the occasion. With the 
exception of the unavoidable absence of E. C. Blum and 
William G. Freeman, which necessitated the rearrange- 
ment of one day’s features, the program was carried out 
as planned. The print-exhibit was smaller than usual ; 
but this was attributed to the severe condition of limiting 
each member to one print, and this to be his best. But, 
however formidable this feature might have been, it is 
sure to have suffered by comparison with the Autochrome 
exhibits, which produced a veritable sensation. Had the 
members of the Society suspected the real character and 
extent of this feature of the convention, they undoubtedly 
would have turned out en masse. Unfortunately the 
attendance was no larger than last year’s. 

THE SEssIoNns 

The first day brought forth things of surpassing 
interest. President Harry A. Bliss opened the meeting. 
After the usual preliminary addresses and responses 
delivered by former President Pirie MacDonald, Howard 
D. Beach and Harry A. Bliss, reports and communications 
were read, 

The afternoon session began with a demonstration of 
making Autochromes by flashlight, by B. J. Falk assisted 
by Ira D. Schwarz. Several portraits were made, Mrs. 
Brown, a handsome brunette, being the model. Mr. Falk 
explained to his eager listeners the amount and kind of 
flashpowder he used, and a lively discussion followed, in 
which seemingly everybody took part. Then Cartaino 
Sciarrino, the eminent Roman sculptor, made a clay 
model of B. J. Falk, his clever, rapid movements being 
closely followed by the audience. In twenty minutes a 
superb, lifelike bust had been achieved. Juan C. Abel 
followed with a scientific demonstration of how success 
in business may be attained, assisting himself by means 
of a large chart suspended on the wall. His efforts in 
pointing out the way to please customers and put money 
in the bank won him the gratitude of all present. 


ADDRESS BY ALFRED STIEGLITZ 


The second day was even more eventful. The session 
began late— 11 a.m. This necessitated an economic 
distribution of time. As Eduard C. Blum could not be 
present, Alfred Stieglitz opened hostilities. | Twenty 
minutes was the time allotted to each speaker. He 
spoke with freedom, force and conviction. He told of 
his past, blending truth with hyperbole, fact with fancy, 





and irony with wit. He paid his respects to absent 
friends, F. C. Beach in particular. He referred with 
affection to his early studies under Dr. Hermann Vogel at 
Berlin, where he spent much of his time in cleaning 
glass and photographing a plaster-cast of the Apollo 
Belvedere. ‘* What is Art ? ” he asked, and confidentially 
told his audience that he had been trying to find out 
what it was. Again he asked, ‘ What is art in photo- 
graphy?” He admitted he did not really know. By 
and by he reminded his hearers that the allotted twenty 
minutes were up, but he was encouraged to proceed, 
which he did quite cheerfully. Mr. Stieglitz evidently 
is not a believer in straight photography, for he declared 
that in art-expression the medium does not count, and 
then he charged the photographers with trying to paint 
by photography. Another twenty minutes had now 
slipped away. Observing a hungry man quietly steal 
out, the peerless leader remarked, “ Just another word 
and I’m done.” Referring to his youthful weakness for 
cleaning glass, he thought that some of his hearers ought 
to take up that useful occupation. Among the numerous 
good points that he scored was that a picture should be 
taken for what it was worth, regardless of the signature 
attached to it. He criticized the photographers for 
trying to imitate painting, and pronounced such efforts 
paintings in disguise, and not photography. It was not 
wise or manly to copy another man’s work, in spite of 
the old saying that imitation is the sincerest flattery. 
Although he was addressing persons who had to work 
for a living and had no time to indulge in pipe-dreams, 
Mr. Stieglitz urged them to be original in their work, be 
the consequences what they might. Fine words, but 
hardly practical in the circumstances; and yet interest 
in his remarks never slackened. Several times during 
his address he indicated that he was about to stop, but 
the close attention accorded his words induced him to 
change his mind. When he had concluded what was 
probably one of the most original, brilliant and engross- 
ing addresses delivered before a company of photo- 
graphers, it was discovered that he had exceeded the 
time-limit by seventy minutes, but long and hearty 
applause convinced the speaker that he had scored a hit. 
The morning session was over. 

The afternoon session introduced William H. Rau, of 
Philadelphia, who talked on commercial photography, 
generously giving information of his own business- 
methods, with superb stereopticon-views of his large 
establishment. He extended his topic so as to include 
pictures of a widely-different character and in various 
sections of the United States, but showing the scope, 
practical side and profitable opportunities of commercial 
photography. George F. Clifton, of Denver, followed 
with an illustrated lecture on color-photography. His 
slides were chiefly Autochromes, 314 x 4 inches in size, a 
number of Ives Tripaks and a few Dufay plates — all 
carefully selected and brilliantly projected, with are-light 
as the illuminant. Mr. Clifton acquitted himself most. 
creditably. After him came Dr. I. 8. Hirsch, official 
radiographer of Bellevue Hospital, with a talk on X-ray 
photography illustrated with stereopticon-views. The 
lecturer explained the story of the X-ray, the way to 
obtain radiographs and the marvelous results achieved 
in modern surgery. While the lanternist was having a 
respite, Martin Justice, a painter, referred in words of 
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PRESIDENT HARRY A. BLISS 


astonishment and praise to the wonderful achievements 
in color-photography as exemplified by the Autochrome 
display prepared by B. J. Falk. He also compared 
these color-renderings with paintings, evincing alarm lest 
the art of painting be driven into a corner by the new 
medium of color-interpretation. 

The next entertainer introduced by President Bliss 
was H. A. Strohmeyer, a member of the firm of Under- 
wood & Underwood, and an accomplished photographer. 
He described his experiences in photographing Presidents 
McKinley, Taft and Roosevelt on their speech-making 
tours through the United States, presenting lantern-views 
of many interesting incidents. While supremely interest- 
ing, these pictures showed the immense difficulties under 
which they were made. 

The memorable session was brought to a close by 
lantern-projections of 5 x 7 Autochromes, gems of the 
convention-exhibits. This required apparatus fitted with 
« ten-inch condensor and a powerful are-light. These 
projections were beautifully clear and brilliant. The 
subjects selected were by Alfred Homes Lewis, F. J. 
Sipprell, G. F. Clifton, and Dr. Arnold Genthe, also the 
three Autochromes made the day before in the hall by 
Mr. Falk, and which proved to be entirely successful. 
Pirie MacDonald utilized this opportunity to say that, 
among other important things, color-photography showed 
itself to be an elastic medium, for the Autochromist 
was able to express his individuality. ‘“ You can dis- 
tinguish the work of any of these specialists by its ear- 
marks. The productions of no two Autochrome artists 
as shown in this hall are exactly alike,’ declared 
Mr. MacDonald. And this is significant, indeed. 

At the last session, 10 A.m., February 9, Charles Trus- 
cott spoke on the interpretation of the negative in 
connection with copying daguerreotypes and various print- 
ing-processes, being followed by a demonstration of use- 
ful devices and improvements. There was considerable 








discussion regarding the new constitution, which was 
adopted, section by section, and finally as a whole ; also 
a new set of by-laws. The final matter of importance 
was the election of a new executive board which resulted 
as follows: B. J. Falk, of New York, president ; Howard 
D. Beach, of Buffalo, vice-president; F. E. Abbott, of 
Little Falls, treasurer, and Charles Hallen, of New York, 
secretary. President Bliss, who has made a most admi- 
rable chief executive, spoke of its affairs to the Editor 
with justifiable enthusiasm, and mentioned in particular 
the very satisfactory financial condition of the organiza- 
tion, and the great work he expects will be done under 
the new constitution. Many new members were added to 
the Society, including Sherril Schell and Alfred H. Lewis. 

The Autochrome display was easily the dominant 
feature of the convention, and its extraordinary success 
was due to the fact that it was representative of the 
best work done this side of the Atlantic. The two 
hundred plates, ranging from 4 x 5 inches to 8 x 10, were 
placed in a diascope and arranged in groups of 12 to 24, 
according to size, in front of the twelve great windows 
which face the immense court of the hotel. Thus direct 
daylight necessary for proper illumination was obtained. 
The following is the list of exhibiters and the number of 
plates shown by each: E. B. Core (1), B. J. Falk (21), 
Dr. Arnold Genthe (17), Frances B. Johnston (4), Alfred 
Homes Lewis (8) and Theo. C. Marceau (3)— of New 
York City; I. Buxbaum (2), A. C. Kalt (1) and Ira D. 
Schwarz (4) — of Brooklyn; F. J. Sipprell, Buffalo (17) ; 
J. C. Strauss, St. Louis, (20); S. L. Stein, Milwaukee, 
(12); Dr. W. Simon, Catonsville, Md. (12) ; R. J. Arnold, 
Del Monte, Cal. (10); Culet, Great Neck, L. L., (4); 
Frank Scott Clark (6), and D. D. Spellman (1)— of 
Detroit; George F. Clifton, Denver, (3); J. Mitchell 
Elliott (1), and W. H. Rau (10)— of Philadelphia ; 
Clarissa Hovey (14), John R. Burnham (8), J. H. Garo (1), 
Morris B. Parkinson (4) and H. H.Pierce (16) — of Bostor. 


Print-ExHIBIT 


The reason for the scarcity of prints on exhibition has 
already been stated. Nevertheless, many splendid 
examples of characteristic artistry were shown, the prin- 
cipal exhibiters being Howard D. Beach, Frank C. Bangs, 
A. F. Bradley, Fred Bradley, Jr., Buffalo Camera Club, 
E. B. Core, Charles Hallen, Dudley Hoyt, Gertrude 
Kiisebier, A. C. Kalt, Pirie MacDonald, E. L. Mix and 
W. H. Porterfield. 


THE BANQuET 


The “Good Fellowship” dinner, Thursday evening, 
February 8, was a brilliantly-successful affair, and will 
be long remembered by the lucky participants, who 
numbered one hundred and seven. The number of 
ladies present was very large. Delectable dishes were 
consumed to the accompaniment of first-class vocal music 
and wholesome Croton H20O, alternating with sparkling 
White Rock. President Bliss prefaced the occasion by 
a felicitous speech, concluding with the announcement 
of his retirement as official head of the Society, and 
warmly recommending B. J. Falk as his successor. He 
appointed E. B. Core toastmaster, who, being quite in 
the vein, performed his task in an eminently delightful 
manner. Responding to invitations to speak were A. F. 
Bradley, Howard D. Beach, William Shewell Ellis, 
Gertrude Kiisebier, Mrs. Floyd E. Baker, Wilfred A. 
French (on behalf of the photographic press), Pirie Mac- 
Donald, George W. Harris, John F. Sherman, B. J. Falk, 
W. H. Rau, Charles L. Lewis, Dudley Hoyt, Morris 
Burke Parkinson and Martin Justice. B. J. Falk read 
an interesting communication from Eduard C. Blum 
(not present) on art-photography here and abroad. 
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Photographic Dealers’ Association of 
New York 


Tus important organization held its annual meeting 
followed by a dinner at the Hotel Astor, Jan. 9, 1912. 
The following officers were elected: Charles H. Hues- 
gen, president; J. H. Andrews, vice-president ; Dudley 
Freeman, secretary; and W. E. Wilmerding, treasurer. 
Harold M. Bennett, J. H. Boozer and Otto Goerz com- 
prise the executive committee. 

President Huesgen outlined his policy for the coming 
year and declared that he should recognize the practice 
of only high and dignified business-methods among the 
members. He would stand for nothing, he said, which 
would in the least impair the good name of the organiza- 
tion, or affect its strength, success and influence. He em- 
phasized the necessity for concentrated action and devotion 
among the members, to the cause of trade-improvement and 
harmonious feeling among the dealers, without malice or 
selfish motives —the prospect to attain all of which was 
exceedingly bright. Plans for a national organization were 
discussed, and it was agreed to hold a meeting at Phila- 
delphia during the progress of the National Convention 
to be held there next July. 

Mr. Ralph Harris, member of the well-known photo- 
graphic firm of Ralph Harris & Company, of Boston, 
Mass., was the guest of the evening, and delivered an 
address on trade-conditions in New England, which met 
the hearty approval of those present. Mr. Harris was 
elated over the success of the meeting, and well he may, 
for his enthusiastic references to the well-known Well- 
ington photographie specialties — plates, paper and 
films — resulted in the Association pledging its efforts to 
introduce these well-known products in New York City. 
Mr. Harris states, with pardonable pride, that five 
prominent New York dealers have placed large orders 
with his firm for Wellington bromide papers, which 
already enjoy a high degree of popularity in this country. 


Zerbe-Knox Exhibition 


A TWO-MEN show of prints by William H. Zerbe and 
William T. Knox was held at the Boston Camera Club, 
early in February. One was glad to have an opportunity 
to admire the exceptionally beautiful work of Mr. Zerbe, 
although much of it was made a number of years ago 
(and reproduced in the pages of PHoro-Era). His 
prints are marked by true pictorial qualities, deep feel- 
ing and vigorous technique. His favorite subjects are 
meadow-brooks, paths in the woods, figure-studies, coun- 
try-roads and sheep, which he pictures with sympathetic 
understanding. His prints numbered forty-four. 

The five prints by Mr. Knox were similar in theme and 
expression to those of his co-exhibiter, but did not appear 
to represent him at his best. We have seen pictures by 
him of greater pictorial beauty. 


Early Birds 


THE Photographie Association of Missouri will hold 
its annual convention in St. Louis September 2, 3, 4, 
and 5,1912. In addition to the exhibit of the best work 
of American photographers it is expected that some 
fine pictures by foreign workers will also be shown. 
A very original program has been planned, including 
some interesting illustrated lectures. A prominent fea- 
ture, and one sure to prove popular, will be a quartet 
composed of Papa Cramer, Papa Hammer, Daddy Lively 
and Harry Fell. Among the selections which will be 
rendered are ‘ Back in Sixty-one,”’ and “Shall Auld 
Acquaintance be Forgot ?”’ For full information, address 
Lee Kucker, secretary, Springfield, Mo., or F. C. Delporte, 
President, 2245a S. Grand Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 





Expenses of the P. A. of A. for the Year 1911 


WE have received from the secretary copy of an accu- 
rate and detailed expense-account of the Photographers’ 
Association of America, for the year 1911. Without 
enumerating every item of expense, it may be sufficient to 
state that sums were paid for the following: Academy 
Committee, $264.60; Advertising-Account, $583.39; 
Association Incidental Expenses, 33,175.67; Executive 
Officers’ Expenses ; president, $461.93; 1st vice-president, 
$237.00 ; 2nd vice-president, $136.90 ; treasurer, $215.83 ; 
secretary, $304.05 — total, $1,555.71; Hotel Expense for 
Officers, $401.83; Officers’ Incidental Expenses: secre- 
tary, $104.19; treasurer, $226.92; Ist vice-president, 
$85.20 — total, $416.31; Printing, $1,754.99; Women’s 
Federation, $342.68 ; Commission 5 per cent to treasurer, 
$408.15; Commission 5 per cent to secretary, $408.15 ; 
grand total $9,111.48. 


Summary Treasurer’s Report for 1911 
$7,032.69 
9,707.95 


Cash on hand 
Receipts 

Disbursements 
Cash on hand 


$9,111.48 
7,629.16 


$16,740.64 $16,740.64 





This report is signed personally by Manley W. Tyree, 
See., and L. A. Dozer, Treas. 


The Montreal Camera Club 


THE Montreal Amateur Athletic Association Camera 
Club holds its Sixth Annual Exhibition of amateur work 
from April 8 to 13, inclusive. The success of last year’s 
exhibition was much greater than heretofore, by reason 
of its broader scope, including, as it did, many European 
entries, as well as an increased number from United 
States and Canadian points. Inquiries received lead the 
committee to believe that this coming exhibition will 
be still more meritorious than the previous ones. Entries 
are invited for the following open classes : “‘A””— Figure- 
Studies ; ‘‘ B”’ — Landscapes; prizes, silver and bronze 
plaques. ‘* C’’— Waterscapes; ‘‘ D’’—Genre; prize, 
bronze plaque. In addition, certificates of merit will be 
awarded at the discretion of the judges. No entry-fee 
is charged. For entry-forms and information apply to 
the Secretary, P.S. Robinson, 250 Peel Street, Montreal, 
Canada. 


Notes from the Illinois College of Photography 


PROFESSOR Scott is happy over a new electric heater 
for hypo-alum toning which has just been installed in 
his department. 

The College Camera Club has just received the fine 
collection of pictures of the PHoro-ERa Salon Exhibit, 
consisting of the prize-winners in their various monthly 
contests during the year 1910 — two hundred prints. 

Mr. Henry H. Blank and Mr. Fred C. Miller, who 
have just finished the photographic course, are engaging 
in home-portrait work in Milwaukee. 


James Arthur 


Ir is our sad duiy to record the death of the well- 
known and_ highly-esteemed portrait-photographer — 
Mr. James Arthur, of Detroit, Mich. His professional 
work was of a high order, and he was the creator of 
many charming genre-studies, his models being beautiful 
girls and women. Two exceptionally fine studies by 
Mr. Arthur have appeared in PHoro-ErA. One entitled 
** Chloris *’ was the frontispiece in October, 1908, and the 
other, ** Evanescence,” March, 1911. 
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Good Lantern-Slide Coloring 


Goop and trustworthy lantern-slide colorists are ex- 
tremely rare these days; and, in addition to their worth 
as men of high character, one misses the admirable skill 
as painters of diapositives of Edward Little Rogers and 
Edward T. Reeves, who were claimed by Death a few 
months ago. Their places as experts in a difficult line 
of business are hard to fill in Boston, where they had 
been active. 

It is, therefore, gratifying to state that Julian M. 
Cochrane, the eminent traveler, photographer and color- 
ist, who has lately settled in Boston, will accept a 
limited number of orders for coloring lantern-slides, 
provided they call for only the highest artistic skill. 


Growth of the Ansco Company 


Ture Ansco Company, of Binghamton, N. Y., has 
just completed a chain of branch offices which now 
extends from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. It now seeks a 
new field, and 2d Vice-President Clarence B. Stanbury 
has gone to London, England, where he will establish an 
English affiliation as ‘“‘ The Ansco, Limited, of London.” 


Another Darkroom-Surprise 


GREATLY pleased with the interest taken by profes- 
sional and amateur workers in their darkroom-surprise 
of several weeks ago, the Berlin Aniline Works have 
prepared something along the same line, but of a dif- 
ferent character. Anyone sending his name and address 
to this firm, 213 Water Street, New York City, will 
receive, postpaid, a specimen of their latest pleasantry. 
In these days of serious activity, it is well to have a 
little diversion of a pleasing, practical kind. 


E. B. Meyrowitz, Inc. 


In order to facilitate and perpetuate the optical busi- 
ness, which he founded in the year 1876, Mr. E. B. 
Meyrowitz has united the various stores operated by 
him in Manhattan and Brooklyn, in a company — to be 
known as E. B. Meyrowitz, Inc. Mr. Meyrowitz is the 
president of the company and, as heretofore, will con- 
tinue his personal supervision of the business. The 
company is agent for the well-known Carl Zeiss lenses, 
the Ilford plates and papers, and other notable European 
photographie specialties. 


Metol-Hauff — Great Reduction in Price 


Our readers will be pleased to learn of a reduction of 
nearly one-third in the list-prices of Hauff’s Metol, Ortol, 
Amidol and Glycin developers, which removes at once, 
and forever, the question of cheaper substitutes. 

Metol-Hauff is considered the best and cheapest 
developer used with Hydrokinone at the most common 
percentage of 1 to 3; it costs about as much as Hydro- 
kinone did ten years ago, and it is almost impossible to 
figure down to decimals the cost of developing a print. 

Photographers are urged to take advantage of this 
reduction in price by being more liberal in the use of 
this remarkable developer, as it is really surprising how 
great is the improvement in detail and softness where 








a larger percentage of Metol-Hauff is used in the 
developer. Let them try the proportions of 1 to 2, or 
even equal parts, which now cost no more than the 
1 to 3 proportion, so generally in use up to this time. 

Messrs. J. Hauff & Co. urge their patrons to beware of 
lower-priced mixtures supposed to save the photographer 
the trouble of mixing his Metol with Hydrokinone, or 
weighing separately. 

It is best to purchase Metol-Hauff in the original 
packing, so well known in the trade for the past twenty 
years. Look for the little white ticket on the bottle, 
which bears the name of the American agent, the long- 
established photographic house of G. Gennert, 24-26 
E. 15th St., New York, and 320 So.Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Photographs of George V.’s Visit to India 


THE illustrated press throughout the world has devoted 
unlimited space to one of the most gorgeous and pic- 
turesque pageants of the world —that of the royal 
progress of the King and Queen to the Delhi Durbar, 
India. Newspapers and magazines have vied with each 
other in the excellence and profusion of their illustra- 
tions. Maharajas, elephants, tigers and veiled ladies 
have flitted across the page, and the ordinary newspaper 
reader is now almost as familiar with the appearance of the 
Diwas-i-Khan at Delhias with his own every-day scenes. 

The intimate and artistic views of the royal party from 
the camera of Mr. Ernest Brooks have been especially 
admired. Mr. Brooks occupies the distinguished position 
of private photographer to the King-Emperor. He uses 
“Tabloid ” “ Rytol” to develop his negatives and has 
recently addressed an appreciative letter to Messrs. 
Burroughs Wellcome & Co. with regard to his chemical 
equipments, which have given such satisfactory results. 


For Artistic Professionals 


FREE samples of Tuma paper— known hitherto as 
“* Matte-Albumen Paper ’’ — are sent to professional 
photographers only. This paper is intended exclusively 
for high-class work, and the spasmodic and intermittent 
printing done by the amateur does not make him a com- 
petent judge of the merits of this or of any other print- 
ing-paper. The importer and agent, Mr. W. Heuermann, 
27 Liberty Street, New York, feels that the paper would 
not get its just deserts if he allowed the impartial 
distribution of samples. 


Photography Indoors 


Tuis is the title of a little book the subject-matter of 
which will be of interest to the amateur photographer. 
Detailed descriptions of the illustrations give exact con- 
ditions of light under which the originals were made. 
A copy may be obtained from the Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y., on receipt of a request 
which mentions this magazine. 


Potassium Carbonate for Duratol 


ScHERING and Glatz of New York, in experimenting 
with their developer, Duratol, find that the 
Potassium Carbonate, instead of Sodium Carbonate, 
avoids precipitation in the solution and also increases the 
energy of this most excellent developer. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Thirty Cents per Agate Line. Minimum Four Lines. MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY 
ALL ORDERS. Forms Close the Fifth of Each Month Preceding the Date of Issue 


383 BOYLSTON STREET, 


BOSTON 














FOR SALE 


BARGAINS IN LENSES 
FOR THE PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHER 


ONE DALLMEYER PORTRAIT-LENS — Series A, 
No. 3. 16-inch focus. Speed, F/4, Covers 614x814. A high-grade 
portrait-lens in perfect condition. List-price, $208.00. Our 
price, $150.00. 

ONE VOIGTLANDER 
I, No.6. Speed, F/3.2, Covers 614x814. 
List-price, $160.00. Our price, $60.00. 

ONE DARLOT PORTRAIT-LENS, 4/4. 1314-inch 
focus. Speed, F/4.5. A popular lensat an exceedingly low price. 
List-price, $40.00. Our price, $20.00, 

THREE EXTRA RAPID EURYSCOPE LENSES — 
No. 00. 61-inch focus. Speed, F/6.  List-price, $36.00. Our 
price, $15.00. 

No. 3. 1114-inch focus. 
price, $35.00. 

No. 4. 14-inch focus. 
price, $40.00. 


PORTRAIT-LENS — Series 
A very fast portrait-lens. 


Speed, F/6. List-price, $65.00. Our 


Speed, F/6. List-price, $100.00. Our 


FOR THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 


ONE DARLOT SYMMETRIQUE ANASTIGMAT — 
94-inch focus. Especially suitable for outdoor work. List-price, 
$70.00. Our price, $37.50. 

ONE VOIGTLANDER COLLINEAR — Series II, No. 5. 
List-price, $70.50. Our price, $35.00. 

ONE VOIGTLANDER COLLINEAR ~— Series III, No. 5. 
List-price, $70.50. Our price, $35.00. Both lenses fitted with 
Imperial Shutter, splendid Universal Lenses. 

TWO COOKE LENSES — Series III. 6-inch focus, List- 
price, $39.50. Our price, $25.00. Anastigmat Lenses for Uni- 
versal Work. 

ONE COOKE LENS — Series IIIA, No. 3, in Volute Shut- 
ter. Especially adaptable to F. P. Kodak, No. 3. List-price, 
$52.00. Our price, $40.00. 

ONE B. & L.-ZEISS UNAR 5l4-inch focus. Speed, 
F/4.5. Covers, 314x414. Excellent lens for high-speed work. 
List-price, $38.50. Our price, $28.50. 


ROBEY-FRENCH CO. 
34 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 






WANTED 


A RARE opportunity for a young, ambitious portrait-photo- 
grapher is offered in the city of Boston by a veteran photo- 
grapher of the highest reputation. He is advanced in years and 
is willing to allow the right person to have an interest in the 
business with a possible prospect of eventually having full control. 
Applicants only of advanced proficiency and high moral character 
will be considered. Address, M. A., care of PHoro-Era, Boston, 
U.S. A. 


WANTED — We will pay $1 to $5 each for good negatives, any 
size, of artistic landscapes, seascapes, children, home-life or any 
interesting subject suitable for advertising or reproduction. 
All pictures accepted must be subject to copyright. Professionals 
and amateurs are invited to submit prints. Prompt and honest 
attention. WaLtace CuemicaL Co., Richmond Hill, N.Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OPERATOR, young, single, good character 
and ability, to go to fine city in South America. Good salary and 
fine opportunity to right man. Positively first-class references 
required. Address, G. W. C., Hotel Seville, New York City. 


WANTED — Copies of Puoro-Era for Apr. and Aug.,1{08; Jan., 
Mar. and Sept., 1909; Jan., June and Sept., 1910; and Mar., 1911. 
Copies not sent flat and well-packed cannot be accepted. 
PxoTo-ErA, 383 Boylston St. 


THE DOTTERWEICH ALUMINUM EXPOSURE-SCALE is 
securate, complete, quick to operate, simple and compact. A 
useful accessory for every camerist. Fits vest-pocket. 50 cents 
postpaid. F. Dorrerweicnu, 523 Dove St., Dunkirk, N. Y. 


COMBINATION CLUB OFFER EXTRAORDINARY! 35.00 
worth of high-class magazines for $3.00. International Studio, 
6 mos., $2.50; Picture Titles(one complete volume), 50c.; PHoTo- 
ErA, 16 mos., $2.00. Exclusive offer by publisher of PHoro-Era. 
Good only until March 1, 1912. Send orders to PHoTo-Era. 


REQUESTS For Positions As SALESMEN, OPERATORS, etc.; also 
studios, photographic apparatus, etc., for sale or exchange, can- 
not he advertised in PHoto-ERA, winless ace ompanieé d by convincing 
proofs of the ability, character, and business-integrity of adver- 
tisers unknown to the publisher. 





POSTCARD - PRINTER 


A money-maker for every 
photographer. Get full 
particulars, Send Stamp 


Bargain-List No. 122 Now Ready 
CREATEST EVER 
WILLOUGHBY & A SQUARE DEAL 
814 Broadway, New York 





A COLLECTION OF 
8 x 10 PRINTS 


Sent on approval, from which 
20 x 24 mounted enlargements 
may beordered. Price $10.00 


WILLIAM H. PHILLIPS 
P. O. Box 75 East Liverpool, O. 
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SECOND-HAND LENSES 
ALL MAKES AND SIZES 


Work just as well as new ones. Send for our bargain-list 


St. Louis-Hyatt Photo-Supply Co. 
St. Louis, Missouri 


MY @e Luxe ENLARGEMENTS 


Are FAMOUS for QUALITY and FINISH. Unequaled anywhere. 
Send me your negative — Let me prove it. 
Special offerings — Anastigmat Lenses —Graflexes — 
High-Grade Outfits. 
CHAS. H. LOEBER 


Address Dept. E, Flatiron Building, New York 








STUDIO FURNITURE 


Made by a Photographer 


Sold by all the largest dealers. If yours does not 


sell it, send to us for catalog. 


C. B. ROBINSON & SONS, Grand Rapids, Mich. 











SEMI-ACHROMATIC LENSES 


The lens for Artistic Workers in Pictorial Photography 


Send for Price-List 


PINKHAM & SMITH COMPANY 


288-290 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Branch Store — 13% Bromfield Street 











Puoro-ErA the Blue-Book of Photographie Advertising 
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